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HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. | 
REPORTS... .-[Continued from Pp. 64. 
REPORT @N SUGAR & SUGAR REFIFING. 


[Brought inby WM. A. Cox, of N. Y.] 


The Committee on Sugar and Sugar Refining 
of the Home Industry Conveartion, beg leave to 
offer the following information as the result of 
their investigations. For the convenience of re- 
Serence, the statements and deductions have been 
arranged under separate heads, embracing all 
the most important matters relating to the sub- 
jects of their inquiry. : 

Extent of the Refining Trade in the U. States. 


All the sugar imported into this country from 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, with the excep- 
tion of an unimportant quantity from China, is 
consumed by Refiners. 

There are now in Philadelphia, Boston, New- 
York, Baltimore, New-Orleans, Cincinnati and St. 
Lonis, 41 sugar refineries, in which is invested ca- 
pital to the amount of $3,700,000; and 63,000,000 
Ibs. of raw sugars are annually manufactured by 
them, giving employment to a great number of 
workmen, the whole of whom, in case of the an- 
nihilation of this trade, must necessarily be added 
to the laboring classes, causing a reduction in the 
amount now paid to operatives, by this branch of 
trade alone, of $1,260,000 per annum. 

By inspection of the last Report on Commerce 
for the year 1840, by the Secretary of the Treasu- 


ry, it will be seen that there; were imported 121,- | 


000,000 Ibs. raw sugar, valued abroad at $5,600,- 
000. This sugar was imported from twenty differ- 
ent countries, and more than ninety per cent of it 
in American vessels. The,great bulk of these im- 
portations, however, was from six of these coun- 
tries, viz. Danish West Indies, Dutch East Indies, 
Philippine Islands, Cuba, and other Spanish Isl- 
ands, and the Brazils. 120,000,000 of these su- 
gars, valued abroad at $5 500,000 were imported 
from these six countries. Our exports, during the 
same year, to those markets, amounted to $9,390,- 
026 of this amount: 

Cotton, rice and tobacco amounted to .. $1,914,138 
Flour, grain and bread stuffs.......... 2,191,644 
Beef, pork, tallow, butterand cheese, .. . ... 989,787 
Live animals, herses, mules and sheep,..23,717 
Timber, lumber, naval stores and ashes, 1,204,978 
Potatoes and apples,................22.38,874 





$6,363,138 

Tallow candles and soap, $245,347 
Manufactures of cotton, ...807,348 1,052,695 
$7,415,833 

Produets of the fisheries, $€49,414 
Manufactured and other 7 
Gites os scit pimsdn 1,324,779 1,974,193 





Tota! $9,390,026 


Thus 4-5ths of the American products exported 
to these countries were furnished by our agricultu- 
rists. In fact, these six places are our customers 
for one-fifth of the flour and one-third of all other 
agricultural products which the prehibitery policy 
of other countries permits us to vend abroad We 
receive. back sugar and other productions of their 
soil, empleying, in the transportation to and from 





| these six places alone, 13,056 men, 319 boys, say 
| 1787 vessels, equal to 282,639 tons. 
| If, then, we deprive these countries of their only 
| means of paying us, for such of our products as 
they require, they will look to other markets for 
| supplies, and the consequence will be that our 
_ agriculturists will be the greatest sufferers, and our 
commerce will be diminished in all its ramifica- 
tions, to the extent to which it is now pursued ir 
the importation of 63,000,000 lbs. of raw sugars, 
and the exportation of the home produce above 
alluded to. If we cannot purchase the crops of 
sugar-growing countries, they will look for their 
supplies to those places where their customers are. 

Note. By the export of the nine millions worth 
of produce alluded to above, and the importation 
| of the raw sugars, two freights are secured to our 
maritime interest. 

In further illustration of the importance of this 
| branch of our heme industry, we would refer to 
/ some of its ramifications, which affect the lumber 
trade in the manufacturing of hhds. boxes and 
barrels for packing, items for which a single one 
of our refiners pays between $20,000 and $30,000 
perannum. The paper required to cover the su- 
gar is used to a very great extent, and the mate- 
rial from which it is made would be rendered una- 
vailable, unless so used. The mining interest in 
this country, and the inland freighting of their pro- 
duc s (coal,) together with the foreign coals used 
and their freights, become important items in this 
branch of manufacture, as the refiners do not con- 
| sume less than 25,000 tons per annum. The pot- 








|| ters, machinists, copper-smiths, nail-manufactu- 

|| rers, twine-spinners, printers, and various minor 

| manufacturers, all partake of its advantages. 

Exports of Refined Sugar as connected with 
the Refining Interest and our commercial re- 
lations. 

Owing to the facilities afforded by the govern- 
ment of the two Sicilies, especially to sugars ship- 
ped from the United States, and the drawback of 
five cents allowed to the exporter of Refined Sugar 
by our own government, the shipment of this arti- 
cle has formed an item of considerable importance, 
both to the manufacturers and ship-owners % the 
United States. The gradual development OF this 
| branch of industry, resulted in the fact, that, the 
_return to the exporter of five cents per lb. was 
_ slightly excessive, in consequence of the gradual 
| reduction of duty on the raw, whilst the drawback 
remained the same. Accerdingly, by an act of 
| Congress of the 11th Sept. 1841, it was reduced 
| from five to three cents, and since Jan. Ist, 1842, 
|| to two cents, a diminution much greatnr than the 
|| former excess. The effect of this act has been 
] to arrest the export trade of this country. It is, 
| therefore, evident, that a drawback of two cents is 
| insufficient to admit of its continuance—a trade 

se coveted and fostered by European governments 
on account of its contingent advantages. 

The home demand for Refined Sugar, being 
principally daring the spring and fall months, it 
has been necessary fer the refiner to avail himself 
of foreign markets, thus enabling him te dispose of 
his midsummer and midwinter products during 
the absence of a home demand, and, ennsequently, 
to work continuously. Should he remain idle dur- 
ing such seasons, his expences, while thus unem- 
ployed} must necessarily be added te the price of 
Refined Sugars used fer home consumptien. 
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It is respectfully urged that this subject may be 
so presented, as to secure for it such a considera- 
tion as its merits may fairly entitle it to receive. 
Legislation necessary for the continuance of 

the Refining Interest. 

Until a very late date, the duty on raw sugar 
was two and a half cts. per lb. and on Refined Su- 
gars ten cents per lb. amounting to a prohibition 
on the latter. . This security has been given by the 
government to the refiner, ever since this branch 
ef industry was introduced inte our country—And 
it was under this regulation, protecting both our 
free and slave labor against the legislation, com- 
mercial regulations, and restrictions of other coun- 
tries, in relation to this article, that the Refinersin 
our country were induced to invest the large capi- 
tals now employed in this business—introducing, 
at great labor, ingenuity and expence, all the im- 
portant improvements in the art of Refining Sugar 
as they came into use in Europe, or suggested 
themselves to their experience—thus furnishing us 
with the refined article, at prices lower than that 
at which any other country in the world consumes 
it. In England the price to the consumer is from 
17 to 23 cts. and in France from 17 to 20 cts. per 
pound. 

Refined Sugar was formerly sold ip this country 
for home consumption, at from 16 to 30 cts. per 
Ib. since which a competition, arising out of a sup- 
posed guaranteed protection, has reduced the price 
at from 10 to 12 cts. per lb. Ifaduty, equal to 
that of 1839, be retained upon the refined article, 
(6 cts.) and the proposed er any approximate 
amount be charged upon the raw sugars, the bu- 
siness of Refining would still be properly pursued 
for home consumption. 

Causes requiring the legislation asked for 

above. 

The proposed legislation becomes necessary to 
counteract the pelicy of the British Government in 
relation to this branch of trade, it being well un- 
derstood that the English refiner, under a general 
20 per cent duty, will pay a less amount on 100 
Ibs. of refined sugar, than will be required from 
the American refiner on the quantity of raw sugar 
necessary to produce the same quantity of refined. 
Again, whilst our government have seen proper to 
rescind the drawback that would allow an export 
of our refined sugars, the policy of other govern- 
ments is to allow a very considerable bounty te 
their refiners; and thus, instead of being protect- 
ed, we are subjected to a positive tax by the legis- 
lation of those countries; and it is the policies of 
those countries, comprising Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Russia, to prohibit entirely 
refined sugar from this country by a duty of not 
less than seven times that charged on raw sugar. 
Loss inevitably accruing to the revenue should a 

general ad valorem duty be adopted. 

To show sucly loss for one year from this cause, 
it will be necessary to ascertain the average quan- 
tity of refined sugar from an hundred pounds of 
raw sugar; this, of, course, must vary according to 
the quality of the raw material used, and the skill 
of the refiner. It will suffice for the proposed 
calculation to assume the data furnished by the 
Select Committee of the House of Representatives 
January 3, 1828, of which the Hon. C. C. Cam- 
breleng was Chairman, and which was appo'nted 
to examine witnesses and books of refiners. That 


Committee ascertained from such examinatien, 








that from 100 lbs. of sugar, composed of one-third 
white Havana and two-thirds brown, the product 
would be 51 2-3d lbs. refined. Taking the price 
abroad to be $6.86 for 100 lbs. white Havana, and 
$5 for brown, being the actuai rates of last year, 
the duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on the 100 Ibs. 
of raw material would be $1.12. The present va- 
lue of English refined sugar ready for export is 
6 cents per lb.; the 20 per cent ad valorem duty 
on the 51 2-3d Ibs. of such sugar would.amount to 
62 cents—showing a loss te the revenue between 
the importation of the raw material and the refin- 
ed article in its condensed state. Thus, the Gov- 
ernment would collect a revenue on 32,550,000 
lbs. of refined sugar, instead of a revenue on 
63,000,000 lbs. of raw material, which, at 20 per 
cent ad valorem duty on both, shows a loss to the 
revenue of $315,000 per annum, and a loss to indi- 
viduals of many times that amount. “ 

From the abeve it may clearly be deduced, that 
the Americun refiner will pay mere duty, tu this 
Government on the raw sugar necessary to create 
100 lbs. of refined, than would be demanded of the 
importer ef the same amount manufactured 
abroad. 

Loss to the Refining Interest, should an ad valo- 
rem duty be imposed. 

The capital now invested in the bnsiness of re- 
fining, consists of buildings, machinery and utensils, 
all of which are totally unfitted for other uses, and 
incapable of being made to realize more than one- 
third of their present value. 

Your Committee believe it incumbent on them, 
before concluding this Report, to present for the 
consideration of the Convention, a brief explana- 
tion of the means by which, as it appears to the 
Committee, the sugar refiners may be saved from 
the ruin which awaits them under the present and 
prospective tariff Jaws. 

The remedy would consist in a return to the dif- 
ferential duty of 1839, which will be adequate to 
protect them frem the disadvantages they now la- 
bor under in respect to a duty on the raw article 
and the foreign beunty. Or, we believe the same 
result can be accomplished without any infringe- 
ment of the spirit and true intent of the Compro- 
mise Act; and in illustration of our views on this 
point, we offer the following statement : 

On the exportation of refined sugar, our Gov- 
ernment now proposes to return the whole duty 
that was paid upon the raw material producing it. 
It follows, therefore, that if we import 200 lbs. 
raw sugar, Which pays to the Government (say for 
example) 1 1-2 cents per pound, we have $3 as the 
amonnt paid. If we now export the product—say 
100 lbs. refined—and receive back 3 cents per lb., 
the account is balanced. There is no protection, 
no revenue, and no loss to the revenue. 

If a home value based upon the foreign cost be 
established, the illustration would be as follows : 
Say the refiner imports 200 lbs. Havana 

brown sugar, costing abread 5 cents 


GORE coed beccecs coon sanan $10 OU 
And 100 lbs. Havana white at $6.86 
MUIR, bids Snac cctoncecstdowcemees 6 86 
$16 86 
And to establish the home value we add 
for charges, such as freight, &c. 1 1-2 
cents per Ib. on 300 lbs..........-.-- 4 50 
Home value of 300 lbs. raw,.... $21 36 
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Now assess the duty, 20 per cent, on $21.36, | 
wad we have $4.37 for the benefit of revenue. 
For comparison, say the merchant im- 

ports a similar quantity, 300 lbs. re- 

fined sugar, costing abroad 6 cents 


DBs cdwecs cc costia sconce cqeese $18 00 
wa for charges, (freight, &c.) 1 12 cts. 

PO? WD. .2cece vecoge sececs paonenss 4 50 

Home value of 300 lbe. refined,.. $22 50 

Now assess the duty, 20 per cent, on $22.50, 
find we have the revenue, $4.50, being less than 6 
cents difference between the duty on 100 lbs. raw 
and the same quantity refined sugar. 

Thus, it will be perceived there would be a pos- 
itiue bounty offered to the foreign refiner to manu- 
facture for the American market, because he would 
pay but a fraction more upon his refined than 
would be charged upon half the raw material 
which produced it. This would insure the impor- 
tation of refined sugar at about the same price as 
the raw material—being, of course, utter ruin to 
the Louisiana sugar planter as well as to the Ame- 
rican refiner. 

The cotton manufacturer pays no duty upon his 
cotton; while, therefore 20 per cent serves as a | 
revenue for Government, it is a protection to them. | 
Therefore, to place the sugar interest in a similar 
position of security, and at the same time preserve 
the spirit of the Compremise Act, we propose that 
the oN upon manufactured articles shall in all 
cases be 20 per cent for the rate that may be es- 
tablished by Congress, in addition to that upon 
the raw material of which it is composed; and | 
that a fixed home value without regard to foreign | 
cost, be established. Fer example— 
Say the home value of 100 lbs. raw su- 

gar shall be 7 cents; 20 perf cent on 











P08 GOly, 60 000s cannes. cect sone $1 40 | 
Say home value of 100 lbs. refined sugar 
bits o0tteeke s+ Dear eoonae an $13 00 | 


20 per cent gives duty,........-.... . $2 60) 
Now to establish the equality above spo- 
ken of, add duty on the raw,........ 


Gives duty on 100 lbs. refined,.... 

All which is respeetfully submitted by 
WILLIAM A. COX. 

For the Committee. 


———— | 
REPORT ON PHILOSOPHICAL AND | 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, &c. 





[Brought in by James C, Fisner, of N. Y.] 





: | 
The Committee to whom was referred the subject | 





——————— OOO 


to an extent far greater than perhaps any, even of 
those engaged in it are aware. The amount of 
capital now employed in the United States in the 
manafacture and sale of Philosophical, Mathema- 
tical, Nautical, and Chemical Apparauus, is but lit- 
tle shert, from the data with which your Committee 
have been furnished, of $5,000,000. This amount 
may appear to many to be far more than the real- 
ity; but when they reflect wpon the many pursuits 
in life which are in some degree, if not entirely, de- 
pendent for their success upon, instruments fur- 
nished by those engaged in this business, their in- 
credulity will cease, and they will wonder that they 
lave net before reflected upon its importance. Not 
to speak of the extensive collections of apparatus 
which the progress of science renders necessary for 
our Universities, Colleges and Academies, there 
nre many of the arts which require for their suc- 
cessful presecution the possession of some one or 
other Philosophical instrument. The thermome- 
ter is not an instrument of mere idle curiosity, by 
which we determine whether the temperature of 
the air to-day is the same that it was yesterday; 
but one by which various important branches of bu- 
siness are conducted to a successful issue. The 
Barometer is not merely a curious contrivance by 
which we may ornament our dwelling, and by an 
occasional glance determine what sort of weather 
we may have to-morrow; but an instrnment by 
whese unerring indications the hardy mariner is 
often saved from shipwreck and destruction. The 
Sextant, the Quadrant, the Chronometer, the Ba- 
rometer, and the Thermometer, are as indispcnsa- 
ble on board our ships as the cempass and the 
chart. Our railroads and canals could not be 
made were it not for the aid furnished from this 
source, nor could our titles to the real estate we 
may hold be considered as fixed and not liable to 
be disturbed were it not for the assistance derived 
from the manufacture of the Surveyor’s Compass. 
Not to refer to instruments of a larger character, 
and which do not come so directly in the view of 


| the public, how few have reflected on the im- 


portance of that branch of business which almost 


'| restores sight to the blind: how many are there in 


this convention who ewe a great debt to the manu- 
facturers of Spectacles, by which their failing sight 


| is restored, and they are enatled to read the works 


ard enjoy the writings of their fellow men in com- 
fert and convenience. An opinion has prevailed to 
a very great extent in this country, that the Philo- 


| sophical, Mathematical and Nautical Instruments 


manifactured in this country were not of equal ac- 
curacy and value with those manufactured abroad. 


of Philosophicaland Chemical Apparatus, beg | This opinion has been countenanced by the course 


leave respectfully to 


Report: 


|| pursued by eur own most wise and prudent Gov- 
|| ernment. 


Instead of proving the various inatru- 


That in the opinion of your Committee, there is no | ments required in the Navy and Army, from Ame- 





one branch of industry in the country, the import- | rican artisans, and thns giving them at least the 


ance of which has been so much undervalued and | encduragement of their custom, almost all their va- 


. es : i} os : . 
its encouragement neglected; while in foreign coun- | rious articles must be imported from abroad. Is 


tries it has been deemed worthy, not only of royal || an Exploring Expedition to be sent out, it must be 
patronage, but princely rewards have been offered | delayed till a special agent can be sent to Europe 
to stimulate these engaged inits pursuits to attain | 9 procure, at a great extra expense, the necessary 


the most perfect success; in our own, it has not | Philosophical and Nautical instruments. Is a 


only been left to struggle unaided against foreign || Boundary Line to be run, or a Coast Survey under- 
competition, but we have even, by the course por- | taken, it must be delayed until the instruments 
sued by our government, and by a false tone of pub- || can be obtained from Europe. Is an Observatory 
lic sentiment, apparently endeavored to discourage | to be erected at Washington for rating the Chrono- 
jt as far as possible. Under all these untowerd / meters of the Navy, it cannot go into operation till 
sircumstances, it has made headway in our country | the Astronomical Clocks and other apparatus car 
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be procured from Europe. Is a Ship-ef-war to be i 
despatched on a voyage, she must not hoist sail un- | 
til furnished with a full set of nautical instruments 


country once more restored to a state of prosperity, 
that liberal reward will be offered for the encour- 
agement of perfection in the various nautical, phi- 


from Europe. In fine, there is scarcely any branch |) oe and mathematical instruments required 
for 


of the Government that employs apparatus of this 
character, that does net procure it from foreign 
countries. Such conduct as this your Committee 
do not hesitate to deuounce as utterly unworthy of 
any Government, much more of the Governmeat of 
the United States. Instead of by their custom en- 
couraging and building up this impertant branch of 
business, they do allintheir power to discredit and 
discourage it. It isnot at all wonderful, therefore, 
that the opinion of the inferiority of our people in 
this important branch of industry should have gain. 
ed currency; and in order, as it would seem, to 





stamp and fix a mark of contempt, our tariffs per- 
mit all apparatus of this character specially im- | 
perted for the use of Schools, Academies, and Col- || 
leges, to be imported duty-free, and also Philoso- | 
phical apparatus generally. Is this opinion well || 
founded, and is this mark of reprobatien justly de- 
served? Your Cemmittee believe that an exami- 
nation of the factsin reference to this matter is all 
that is required to show that this opinivn is utterly 
incorrect and unfounded, and that the Philosophi- 
cal, Chemical, Nautical, and Mathematica] appa- , 
ratus made in the United States, will not suffer in 
@ comparison with that of any other nation. Those | 
gentlemen who have attended the Fairs of the | 
American Institute for some years past, may recol- 
lect the superior character of the various instru- 
ments of this class which have been there exhibited. 
This superior character is not only in the beaatiful 
finish of the instruments, but also in their accuracy 
and correctness. Some of them have undergone very 
severe tests, and have stood the test triumphantly. 

The Chronometers exhibited at the last Fair 
would not suffer in a comparison of their rates 
with any imported into this country, either on Go- 
vernment account or for private use. Two of the 
members of your Committee have, in the course of 
the business in which they hase been engaged, had 
occasion to use instruments of both foreign and 
native manufacture; and they do not hesitate to } 








say they have given the preference to the Ameri- 

can instruments, not on account of any patriotic | 
prejudice, but from a full conviction of their supe- 
riority and accuracy. It is indeed surprising, un- 
der the obstacles they have had to encounter, and || 
the prejudice they have been obliged to combat, 
that they have been so successful, and have liter- | 
ally fought their wey into life. It affords a con- | 
vincing proof that American skill and industry can. 
overcome obstacles that to-any other people would | 
be insurmountable. Had they received that pa: | 
tronage which other Governments have been proud | 
to extend tu the same important branch of busi- | 
ness among themselves, how much greater ad- | 
vances should we not have witnessed? Truly we 

might almost say, in the language of Scripture, ! 








“If these things are done in the green tree, what || 
might we not expect in the dry? Your Commit- | 
tee believe that this branch of industry, important |, 
as it is to the various trades and professiens that | 
in some measure or other depend upon it, and im- |! 
portant as it most unquestionably will be to our || 
Navy and Army, in the event of war with any Euro- | 
pean nations, should receive the special fostering | 
care of Government; and they hope that when the || 
present financial difficulties dre removed, and our \ 

. Hy 


e use of the different branches of eur nation- 
al service and defence. They would recommend 
that no apparatus, for the use either of Govern- 
ment or any ether purpose, should be imported 
free of duty; that a duty of thirty per cent. ad 
valorem be imposed on all philosophical and ma- 
thematical instruments or apparatus, made of gold, 
silver, bone, or ivory; a duty of thirt-yfive per 
cent. on like instruments of wood, brass, iren, or 
steel; and om chronometers and nautical instru- 
ments, including sextants, quadrants, barometers, 
and binnacle compasses, telescopes, thermometers, 
a!so thirty-five per cent. ad valorem. Your Com- 
mittee believe that if this protection be steadily 
given for a series of years, the result will be in the 
highest degree favorable to the progress of science 
and philosophy in this country, and that a degree 
of accuracy and correctness in the manufacture 
will be obtained such as no ether country will be 
able to show. 


R tfully submitted b 
as spect cicsics y SAMES C. FISHER, 


BENJ. WRIGHT, 

A. D. FRYE, : 

EDWARD CLARK. 
en ——- —— 


REPORT ON HATS, &c. 


Brought in by J. R. CLark. 


LarGE numbers of Silk Hats have been import- 
ed during the past year, under the duty of 20 per 
cent, imposed during the extra session of Con- 
gress; and particular attention is called to the fact, 
that the same duty of 20 per cent. was imposed, 
and is now paid, on every article (except the body) 
used in the manufacture of silk hats, and on the 
plush, being an article composed of silk and cot- 
ton, 25 percent. We will state how the present 
duties affect this branch of our trade. The cost 
of the plush will average one-half of the cost of 
the hat—duty on that article, half of 25 per cent., 
124 in trimmings, (made of silk,) one tenth of the 
cost, 2 percent. duty. Importers’ profits, and cost 
of importation, 5 per cent. on the above, making 
194 per cent. and leaving us a protectien of just 4 
per cent., by means of which we are to compete 
with the cheap labor of Europe. Let us see how 
that will work. The cost of laber bestowed on 
silk hats will average frem 50 to 60 cents on each 


hat. The cost of the same labor in France is not 


more than 25 or 30 cents at the highest, making 
a difference to us of 50 per cent., and to them 100 
per cent. on the price of the labor, and a difference 


| of about 12 per cent. on the cost of the hat whea 


tomplete. This is believed to be a very liberal 
estimate, und we think that 15 per cent. against 
us would be nearer the truth. No one can fail to 
see on whose side the advantage is, and we call 
on all men to contradict our statement of facts, if 
they can. 

On hats made entirely of fur, we have to com- 
pete with the cheap labor of Europe, and a duty 
of about 2 per cent. on the cost of the silk trim- 
mings, together with the profits of the importer, 
whatever they may be. The raw material, fur, 
being admitted free of duty, the charge to us, on 
that article, is the profits of the importer and of 
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the home merchant, not less than three or four per 
cent. on the cost of a hat. The cost of the labor 
bestowed on a fur hat, which costs, when com- 
plete, $3, averages from $1 to ¢1,20, being from 
334 to 40 per cent. on the whole cost. The cost 
of the same labor in France and Germany cannot 
exceed 50 cents, making a difference of 50 to 70 
cents on the labor, and at least 16% per cent. on 
the cost of the hat. Add to this the 2 per cent. 
duty on the trimmings, and the 3 or 4 per cent. im- 
porter’s profits on the raw materials, and we find 
ourselves under a disadvantage in comparison with 
the European manufacturer, of more than 20 per 
cent. We have not the means of stating precise- 
ly, what wages are paid to the journeymen hatters 
of France and Germany, but it is believed that we 
have made a liberal estimate, and that they re- 
ceive less, in reality, than we have here stated, 
which, of course, operates still more to our disad- 
vantage than, the preceding statements show. 

It may be thought by many that a rate of duty 
amounting to a protection against foreign compe- 
tition, will increase the price of the American ar- 
ticle, but uniferm experience has shown the con- 
trary to be the fact. We will assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that there has not been a single 
article of American production adequately protect- 
ed that has not been more or less reduced in price 
from the cost of either the foreign or domestic ar- 
ticle, before such protection was afforded. Inthe 
article of hats, the reduction in prices will amount 
to 25, 30, and even 50 per cent. below the former 
cost. This may sound strangely, but it is not the 
less true. Fur hats of passable quality and appear- 
ance, can new be sold ata reaseaable profit for 
one dollar and fifty cents, at retail, and some at 
even less; whereas, some eight or ten years ago, 
the lewest retail price of an article no better, was 
from $2 to $2,50. The finest qualities of hats, 
ten years ago, were sold at prices ranging from 
$6 to $10. An article, equal in beauty and utility 
can now be sold for $5. g » made of beaver fur, 
are nearly as costly now as they were then, owing 
to the decrease in quantity and consequent in- 
crease in price, of the fur, which costs now, at an 
average, twice as much as it did ten years ago. 

The causes of the reduction of prices in the face 
of the sufficient protection we have heretofore en- 
joyed, are Ist. A steady demand fer the products 
of our labor, aad pretection against injurious, and 
sometimes ruinous fluctuations caused by excess- 
ive importations and forced sales at one time, and 
small importations and high prices at another, as 
it may suit the purpose of the foreign capitalist. 
Every one engaged in any branch of manufactures, 
knows that where there is a regular demand for 
any article of home production, the supply can be 
regulated to such demand without injury to any 
one, or as much risk as must be incurred if the 
demand is continually fluctuating, as it must be 
and is, where great quantities of foreign goods can 
be thrown into our market at any moment, and 
sold at prices that the regular manuafacturer can- 
not compete with. 

2d. The superior manner in which American 
mechanics perform their labor. It is an incontro- 
vertible fact that an American mechanic with equal 
advantages, can, and does perform his labor with 
more ingenuity and neatness than the mechanic of 
any other natien. In our trade, this is a well 
known fact. We can produce hats in a better 














style than the hatters of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of silk hats, and those we can make better 
than they, if we receive sufficient protection to 
enable us te compete with them on equal terms. 

In addition to the facts before stated, we would 
mention that it has been computed that the impor- 
tations of Leghorn, Panama and Manilla hats into 
the city of New-York during the present spring, 
will not fall short of a million of dollars, a fact 
te which we invite particular attention. These 
statements have been put together in such haste, 
that many things relating to this subject, and 
which we would have otherwise presented, have 
been omitted. 

It was intended to present this report to the 
Convention, but it was completed at too late an 
hour, and therefore we would submit it to the 
Central Committee of the Home League for such 
action as they shal] deem expedient. In behalf 
of the Committee. 

JOHN R. CLARK, Chairman. 

I fully concur in the above, 

WM. E. LAYTON. 


rr 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
MANUFACTURE OF STRAW, Xc. 


[Brought in by E. CLark, of N. Y.] 





The Committee appointed to take into conside- 
ration the Rate and Character of the Duties 
necessary to be imposed on Imported Articles 
manufactured of Straw, in order to sustain 
this branch of our Home Production in a 
prospereus condition: 

Report: 

That, on an examination of the various matters 
referred to them, they are constrained, in the ab- 
sence of correct statistical information, to treat 
the subject in a very brief and imperfect manner. 

From the statistical returns made of the Mar- 
tials employed in taking the last Census of the 
United States, it appears that the amount of capi- 
tal and labor employed in the manufacture of Hats 
and Bonnets from Straw is included indiscrimi- 
nately in the tables with those which relate to 
the manufacture of Hats and Caps. 

The value of the Straw Bonnets and Hats man- 
ufactured in the U. S. as shown in those returns, 
is $1,476,500, while the value of the Hats and 
Caps manufactured in the U. S. as shown in the 
same returns amounts to $8,704,342. The capi- 
tal employed in these various branches at the time 
of-taking the Census, was $4.465,300, and fur- 
nished employment for 20,176 persons. But as 
before remarked, what proportion of this capital 
and labor were employed in the manufacture of 
materials composed of Straw, they are unable to 
determine. 

They have, hewever, received information from 
gentlemen who are extensively engaged in this 
branch of trade, both domestic and foreign, that 
until quite recently, the;manufactures from Straw 
in the States East of New-York have furnished 
employment for at least five thousand persons, 
chiefly women and children. There are also large 
numbers of the same classes employed in this bu- 
siness in various other portions of the U. S, 

From the same source your Committee also 
learn that the manufacture of Straw in the U. S. 
is, en account of the importation of foreign Bon 
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nets, Hats and flats at low pricess, very mate- 
rially on the decline; and should the law now in 
force be continued, there is now doubt it will, so 
far as our domestic trade is concerned, be wholly 
discontinued. 

Such a result should be looked for as a neces- 
sary consequence of the difference in the prices of 
this kind of domestic and foreign labor. The 
prices, in the various States of Italy, compared 
with those of our own country, are about as one 
to five, or perhaps eight. 

The consequence of the low price of foreign 
labor, goods of the description in question can be 
produced in Italy at so low a rate, that an ad va- 
lorem duty proportioned in any degree to corres- 
pond with the rates imposed on most other arti- 
cles not subject to specific duties, would, measu- 
rably, prove no protection to this important branch 
of domestic manufacture: To secure the protec- 
tion due, more especially on account of the kind 
of labor employed in the manufacture, your 
Committee are of opinion that specific duties 
should be levied on all foreign articles composed 
ef Straw, which may hereafter be imported into 
the U. S. and according to the following rates, 
Viz. > 

One dollar and fifty cents or two dollars on each 
Leghorn Bonnet, Hat or F lat. 

One dollar and fifty cents on each Straw Bon- 
net or Hat. 

One dollar on each Hat made from the palm 
leaf, orleaf of the palmetto. 

One cent a yard on all varieties of braids de- 
signed to be manufactured into Hats or Bonnets. 

Fifty cents on each straw basket. 

Five cents on each square yard of straw carpet- 
ing made, and matting of flags and other mate- 
rials ; and that bleached Manilla grass and palm 
leaves be admitted free. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
EDWARD CLARK. Chairman of Com. 
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REPORT ON COTTON AND SILK. 


{Brought in by Stas Sneparp, of Northampton, Mass.] 








The Committee appointed on the Manufacture 
of Cotton and Silk, having duly considered 
the important subjects committed to them, re- 
spectfully 

Report : 

That the manufacture of Cotton by ma- 
chinery, Was commenced in this country about 
the year 1737; and for the succeeding twenty 
years, made a slow progress in its increase, until 
the embargo, the non-importation, and the non- 
intercourse Acts of the General Government, suc- 
eeeded by the war of 1812, gave to this interest 
ah unnatural stimulus, and greatly increased its 
productions. By the Peace of 1815, this impor- 
tant interest, thus fostered and stimulated by the 
Acts of Government, was nearly prostrated. But 
your Committee are happy to state, that in this 
important crisis, the Governmerst of our country 
did not leave this branch of American indus- 
try to perish; but, aided by the Tariff Act 
of 1816, in connection with the introduction 
of the power loom, it was successfully revived, 
and through the influence of the several acts 
of 1824, 1828, and 1832 has been carried to the ex- 
tent indicated by the statistical tables appended to 
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this report. This important interest, thus far pro- 
tected by the patronage of the Government, has, 
in the opinion of your Committee, successfully 
solved the problem, that a liberal protection of ‘an 
important branch of manufacture, aided by the 
skill, ingenuity, and industry of American artisans, 
will not eventually increase the cest to the con- 
consumer of such manufacture; but will enable 
him, through the competition thus created, to pur- 
chase the article cheapar than it could be other- 
wise obtained. Thus far your Committee have 
contemplated the bright side of the picture of 
this branch of our national enterprise. But there 
is a more sombre shade thrown over it by the ap- 
proaching consummation of the Compromise Act 
of 1833. By the terms of this Act, after the 30th 
day of June next, all protection will be withdrawn 
from this important interest. This circumstance, 
so depressing to the prospects of the Cotton Ma- 
nufacture, and also to the other various manufac- 
tures of our country, is greatly aggravated by com- 
ing upon us at a timewhen the r:arkets of Europe. 
goregd with the over production of their own es- 
tablihments, are threwing upon eur shores an im- 
mense amount of their surplus products; which, 
through the facilities of our auctions, are seld for 
the most they will bring, and frequently for less 
than half their originalcost. The effect of the cir- 
cumstances above recited, is the stoppage of a por- 
tion of our factories, the entire loss of profits of a 
larger portion, and a fearful apprehension of the 
entire prostration of this important branch of 
American industry. As a remedy for the evils 
abeve stated and apprehended, your Committee 
believe that in the adjustment of a Tariff, which 
shall produce a sufficient revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government and defence of the country, 


_—by a judicious discrimination in laying an im- 
| port duty on imported goods—this interest has a 


right to claim, and expects to receive, from the 
national goverament, such an amount of protec- 
tion as will secure to it the home market for the 
products of its industry. The amount of duties 
which, in the opinion of your Committee, eught to 
be levjed on imported goods to produce the effect 
desired, should not be less than six cents per 
square yard upon all uncolored cetton goods, and 
szven and a half cents upon all colored or printed 
goods; and it is the belief of your Committee, that 
even a greater amount of duty on colored or printed 
goods, would benefit the country. Your Com- 
mittee are perfectly aware that the above 
mentioned duties are more than is necessary for 
the protection of much the largest portion ef our 
cotton goods, which are now afforded to the con- 
sumer at a less price than they could be procured, 
even if -hey were freed from an import duty. The 
proof of this statement will be found in the fact, 
that we have for several years past annually ex- 
ported more than three millions of dollars of the 
various descriptions of manufactured cottons. 
From a retrospective view of the effect 
which has been produced by the protection 
hitherto afforded by the several acts of our 
Government, your Committee are clearly of 
opinion, that many branches of our cotton 
manufactures have been introduced and hither- 
to sustained by this system of policy, and some of 
them firmly established; and they are of opinidn 
that domestic competition has brought duwn the 
price of the article manufactured to the lowest rate 
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for which they could be imported under the most 
moderate revenue duty. 

Among the articles which owe their origin and 
suppert to this system of policy, is the immense 
amount of printed calicoes, most of which are now 
afforded to the consumereat prices lower than they 
could be imported at under a Tariff imposed only for 
revenue. One ofthe reasons which induce yeur 
Committee to believe that the best interests of our 
country require a continuance of this system of po- 
licy which has been so beneficial, is, that by its 
continuance, the cotton manufacturers will be ena- 
bled to advance in the finer and more difficult 
branches of their art, until our country shall be- 
come independent of all foreign nations for a sup- 
ply of this article, so important to the comfort and 
convenience of our citizens. Your Committee are 
assured, from their experience in this occupation, 
and from the facts herein detailed, that the amount 
of daties on importations of foreign manufactured 
cotton here recommended, will rot operate asa tax 
on the consumer of such or similar articles, any 
longer than the time necessarily required to estab- 
lish and perfect such additional branches of this 
manufaeture as it may be expedient to introduce. 
Intimately connected with the manufacture of cot- 
ton, is a large and hitherto prosperous class of arti- 
sans and machinists, by whose ingenuity, skill and 
industry, our machinery has been brought to its 
present high state of perfection, while its cest has 
been gradually diminished. The present condition 
and future prospects ef this numerous and useful 
class ef our citizens, (under our existing Tariff of 
duties,) is depressed and gloomy. While a large 
portion of them are new destitute of employment, 
most or all of them see no prospect in the future 
but to seek their subsistence in other avocations, 
for which their educations and habits of life have 
rendered them very unfit. 

Your Committee are impelled to the conclusivn, 
that if the present Tariff of import duties be per- 
mitted to remain as it now stands on our statute 
books, the cotton manufacturers will be compelled 
either to suspend their operations, or greatly to 
reduce the wages of labor. In such an event it is 
perfectly obvious to your Committee that the great- 
er amount of suffering will fall on the laboring 
classes ; and so far as operations may be suspend- 
ed, a portion of the evils apprehended will fall up- 
on those who produce the 300,060 bales of cotton 
new consumed by these establishments, and upon 
the immense amount of agricultural productions 
necessary for the sustenance of the multitudes em- 
ployed in and cennected with them. 

The subject of the growth and manufacture of 
Silk, has been submitted to a branch of your Com- 
mittee, who will make a separate report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
8S. SHEPARD, Chairman. 





To the Chairman of the Committee on Cotton, Silk, &c. : 
Sir,—I would respectfully recommend the fol- 
lowing for the consideration of the committee, viz. 


In order to pretect the honest importer against 
the under-valuations now almost daily going on 
at our custom-heuses, as well as te secure to the 
government its honest and just dues, the duties on 
all manufactures of silk, or of which «ilk is the ma- 
terial of chief value, should be levied by the 
pound weight, and I believe the rates sheuld be 
as follows, viz. 





Ist. On all manufactures of silk, or of which 
silk is the material of chief value, known as piece 
goods, and sold by the yard, two dollars the 
pound weight. 

2d. On all other manufactures of silk, or of 
which silk is the material of chief value, (except- 
ing sewing silks and twist,) three dollars the 
pound weight. 

3d. On all sewing silks and twist, éwo dollars 
the pound weight. 

The duties on silk goods, as reported by the 
Committee of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, is in my opinion too high, as they 
would diminish the revenue, and induce smug- 

. 


gling to a great extent. 
JOHN A. UNDERWOOD. 





Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 
of Manufactures of Cottonin the several States 
and Territories of the Union, viz: 
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Maine........ 679 29,736 3 $970,387 1,414 $1,398,000 
N. Hampshire 48 195,183 4 1,192,305 6,991 5,523,200 
Massachusetts 278 665,095 22 16,553,423 20,928 17,413,099 
Rhode Island. 209 518,817 17 7,116,792 12,085 6,826,000 
Connecticut.. 116 181,319 6 3,715,964 5,154 8,152,000 
Vermont..... 7 7,254 113,000 262 118,100 








“674 1,597,394 52 31,611,880 46,834 34,931,399 

NoRTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
New-York... 117 211,659 12 3,640,237 7,407 4,900,772 
New-Jersey.. 43 63,744 13 2,086,104 2,400 1,722,819 
Pennsylvania. 106 _ 146,994 40 5,013,007 5,522 3,225,400 
Total..... 266 421,897 65 10,739,848 15,347 9,948,782 
SouTHERN MIDDLE StaTEs, 
332,272 


Total.... 











Delaware.... 11 28,492 566 330,500 
Maryland.... 21 41,182 3 1,150,580 2,274 1,304,400 
Virginia ..... 22 42,262 1 446,063 1,816 1,299,020 
N. Carolina.. 25 49,934 488,900 1,219 995,300 





Fotal.... 79 155,870 4 2,367,815 5,885 3,929,220 
CoTTon-GROWING STaTEs. 


S. Carolina... 15 16,335 359,000 570 617,450 
Georgia...... 19 42589 2 304,342 779 578,835 
Alabama..... 14 1,502 47,547 82 35,575 
Mississippi... 63 318 1,744 81 6,420 
Louisiana.... 2 706 18,900 23 22,000 
Tennessee... 38 16,813 $25,719 1,542 463,240 


Total.... 141 78,263 2 1,027,252 3,077 1,718,240 
WESTERN STATES, &c. 





Kentucky.... 58 12,358 329,380 523 316,113 
BIO. .00v000 8 12358 — 139,878 236 113,500 
Indiana......+ 12 4,985 1 185,400 210 142,500 
Arkansas....- 2 30 2. eevee 7 teeeee 

Total.... 80 31,187 6 604,153 986 574,238 


Aggregate in 
the U. States. 1240 2,284,631 129 46,350,458 72,119 51,102,359 





Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 
* of Manufactures of Silk, Number of Males, Fe- 
males, and Children Employed, and Capital In 


vested, in the United States. , 
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EASTERN STATES. ZOE > - & oO 
Maine......... > 94 $91 .. 1 $125 
New Hampshire. - 82g 924 5 26 865 
Massachusetts... 4,6334 38,079 30116 68,719 
RhedelIsland.... 16 dia om +t a 
Connecticut. .... 6,9014 55,485 23100 85,430 
Vermont ....... 39 99 5 2 1,150 





Total....-.. 11,6828 94,693 63 245 156,289 
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(STATEMENT—ContTINUED.) 
No.lbs. value Men em- fem. em- cap’l 
reel’d &c. of sik. ploy’d. ploy’d invwd 


NorTHERN MIDDLE States. 





Silk—Whale Fishery. 











New-York ...... 3774 2,415 35 66 8,034 
New-Jersey ..... 1584 858 10 7 2,020 
Pennsylvania .... 2,350 14,644 64 88 88,917 

PE iiwbinw ne 2,886 17,917 109 161 98,971 

SouTHERN Mipp.Le StaTEs. 

Delaware....... 15 \. aban 
Maryland....... 40 . « 2 18. 5,000 
Virginia. ....06. 94 515 11 10 = 2,714 
North Carolina... 7 aoe nein 

Total ...... ee 156 687 13 30 7,714 

Cotton GrowineG STATES. 

South Carolina... 46 a6. I°s 50 
Georgia ....... > 458 11 7 955 
Alabama ...ceee. 13 OD. se - <0 75 
Louisiana....... 70 Ge‘. 3 odae 
Tennessee...ees 193 218 14 31 2,500 

Total ..ceesee 245% 1,575 26 44 3,580 

WESTERN STATEs. 

Kentucky...ceee 86 819 3 11 5,467 
Ohbio..ccccsseee 652 3,740 23 27 2,290 
Indiana .... eee 9 ma... 4. 5 3 
nein. cece sce 17 935... | 10 
Michigan....... 8 34 2 we 50 
Florida...eee- ee 14 15 ee ee cece 
Wiskonsan...... 1 ee ona’ 

Total...eeeee 7744 4,942 32 41 72,200 


Souluuniineninmeanes:..cicacaeeeememeneel 
REPORT ON WHALE FISHERY. 
[Brought in by J AMES ARNOLD, of Mass. ] 
The Committee appointed on the subject of the 
Whale Fishéry, 
Report: 

That, from tabular schedules, accurately kept at 
New Bedford, your committee estimate the whole 
number of vessels employed in the Whale Fishery, 
at 650 ; tonaging 193,000 tons, and manned by 
16,000 officers and men. Of these vessels we es- 
timate that 360 are employed in the spermaceti, 
and the remainder, 290 vessels, in the common 
Whale Fishery. 

To outfit and equip these vessels on each voyage 
which they perform, among other materials, are 
the following : 

1,300,000 barrels of iron-hooped casks, worth 
$1 40 cts. per bbl. which amount to $1,820,000. 

To make these casks will require, 

7,554,000 staves, at $62 

per thousand,...........$474,672 
5,223 tons of iron hoops, at 

100 dols. psr ton,.........522,300 
4,564,000 feet of southern 

pine heading, at $25 per 

thousand. ...............114,100 
Cooper’s laber, making 

1,300,900 bbl. casks, .....708,928 

——— $1,820,000 
127,000 bbls. of beef and 

pork, estimated value for 

the last ten years, $10 

per bbl... ......-...-..$1,270,000 
106,800 bbls. of flour, at 6 dols. 640,800 
32,500 bushels of corn,(av- 

erage price for 10 years) 


Te Mich sandgudibates cies 22,750 
6,500 bushels of beans, at 
es stemmarenstianodes 8,125 
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1,306,000 lbs. of manufac- 
tured tobacco, at 11 cts... .143,000 
1300 try pots, at 60 dols......78,000 
. —— 2,162,675 
650,000 lbs. of rice, at $3 
per 100 lbs... .... .--. 2... - 49,500 
65,000 bushels of potatoes, 
at 35 cts........ eewcee cave 22,750 
325,000 lbs. of cheese, at 
8 GBB. ccchs ep ccen an? s cccen 26,000 
325,000 lbs. of butter, at 
LY GB. ccunnpeeqnuces csecstee 
312,000 lbs. of dried ap- 
ples, at 4 cts...0....-.----12,480 
3,900 bbls. of vinegar, at $3 . .. 12,480 
6,500 bbls. ter, at $2 25 cts... .14,650 
3,250 whale boats, at $60....195.000 
2,600 sets of oars, (6 oars 
to each set,) at $10,........ 26,000 
300,000 feet of pine boards, 
at $20 per thousand,.......60,000 
474,110 
4,330,000 Ibs. of sheathing 
copper and nails,at 24 cts. . 1,039,200 
3’000,000 yards domestic 
cottons and prints, at 
ID OG. Sc dinics pevecue «<< -.300,000 
Estimated amount paid for 
labor of carpenters,caulk- 
ers, riggers, block and 
Isail-makers .. ........ --1,248,000 
Backsmiths’ bills for stock 
and work, ......-- cece oe o291,000 
Clothing for the men and 
slops for the voyage, in- 
cluding 63,400 pairs of 
shoes, .... --...-esceee - 1,704,000 
6,210,000 lbs. cordage and 
tow lines, at 12 cts........745,200 
Of this sum 4 cts. per lb. 
or 1-3d, goes for labor 
of the rope-maker at 
home, say $248,400. 
24,840 pieces of heavy fo- 
reign duck, at $19,.......471,960 
14,800 pieces of light duck, 
at GB, 00 casuidscivivngs coos keepeee 
592,000 gallons of molas- 
ses, (average price ter 
years,) at 25 cts........-- 148,000 
——_ 6,080,560 
404,000 ibs. of sugar, at 8 
CU. cicwns cocccccceseseos 2 32,320 
404,000 lbs. of coffee, av- 
erage 10 years,) at 10 cts....40,400 
72,720 
$10,610,060 


The labor and material herein before estimated, 
is for erdinary outfit, and not fer plank, timber, 
copper and iron-fastening, or labor of mechanics 
and others where ships require what is termed re 
pairs, which, as is well known, occurs after a few 
years, more or less according to the quality of the 
vessels, and which, when occurring, invelves an 
expenditure from near the cost of a mew ship, 
dewn to $1,000 each. 

We estimate the whole value of the ships and 
outfit, as they sail, at $20,120,000. 

The length of voyages on vessels in the —. 
Fishery at three years, and on the Right Whale 
Ships at twenty months. 
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The proceeds, or imports from the 

Fishery i in 1841, was of Spermaceti 

Oil 5,018,076 gallons, worth 95 cts. 

per gallon, MuiodeabicbenccsccusQGasetpae 
Of Right Whale Oil,6,531,- 

462 gals. at 33 1-34 ets. $2,177,154 
Of whale bone, 2,073,480 

Ibs. at £0 cts.........---- 414,696 





2,591,850 | 


$7,359,022 

Of which returns, the officers and crew would 
draw for their services 01 the voyage about 30 
per cent. or $2,207,706. 

The articles used in the outfit of the whaling | 
fleet, and contained in the foregoing statement, it | 
will be found that there were : 

Of articles purely agricultural, or the 
direct produce of the forests, the 
WRG CE vsacccdnocsvonsece concne $2,752,757 | 

Articles, the material of which is the 
product of our soil and the labor of 
CUE GIs ov dtc ance oncscescécoct 724,000 | 

Articles, the materials the product of 
our own as well as foreign coun- 
tries, and the labor both foreign and 
domestic, but which might both be 
domestic, viz. 

Clothing fer the crews and 
for slups......---..--0-- 1,704,000 

Iron hoops, manufactured 
at home from foreign 
WU enced bedbdic kc-cpeescdumjauu 

Try pots, cast inour own 
furnaces as well as im- 

NEN Cac 10 nes cccdsense 78,000 








2,304,300 
Articles of which the material is not 

produced in eur country at all, er to 

that extent as to afford any conside- 

rable portion of supply, wrought by 

American as well as foreign hands : 
Sheathing copper and nails, $1,039,200 
Cordage and tow line, 

from Manilla and Rus- | 

stat ROMP, cosbdccces cove 745,200 
Molasses $148,000, 
Sugar $32,320. .........--. 180,320 





—— 1,964,720 
Articles foreign in material, and labor, 
via. 
Heavy sail cloth, ........... 471,960 
PE, Gepccotescoxp 133,200 
COP wncencecencesesose +> - 40,000 


i 








645,560 | 
Direct labor, viz. | 
Carpenters, caulkers, rig- 

gers, bleck and sail ma- 

Ni nnentve pavtedness 1,248,000 
CARRERE, so nans nessosapnese 708,928 
Blacksmiths, .........-.--- 291,000 
Beat-builders .........-.- -- 130,000 


For the voyage of the fleet, $2,377,928 
Add to this the shares of 

officers and men for their 

services, on oil, &c. 

which arrived in 1841, . .2,207,706 


$4,585,634 
The foregoing estimate of the agricultural and 











only ; but if we take into view the consump- 
tion occasioned by it at home, by the numerous 
class of men whom this braneh of industry sus- 
tains, in managing all departments of the business, 
and connected with it in all its branches and ef- 
fects ; the mechanics, laborers, coasters, and cther 
persons occupied in carrying its products to the 
home and the foreign me ‘xet, and again return- 
ing the supplies which it needs, your Committee 
feel confident that they speak within bounds, 
when they jsay, that as relates to many items 
of the statement, the amount may be quad- 


|'rupled: thus making the aggregate consump- 
'| tion of the products of eur soil, simply, $11,011,- 


028, and some other products and the item of la- 
| ber somewhat in proportion. 

For direct protection, those who are engaged in 
the Whale Fishery do not seek. The skill and en- 
| terprise of the men who conduct it, can meet that 
of any country, in any mart, frem which they are 


| not excluded. 


The duty of twenty cents per gallon on oils gene- 
rally, proposed by the bill from the Committee on 
Manufactures,as it respects Sperm and Whale Oil, 
your Committee believe may be held nugatory, and 
that it will neither increase the revenue nor the 
markets for these articles. The duty imposed on 
other foreign oils we deem proper. 


The prosperity of the various agricultural, ma- 

_nufacturing, and other industrial branches in our 

country(in a great measure the only customers and 

consumers who will receive from us the products 
of our fishery) is of vital importance to this branch 
of business,and we therefore ask leave further to say, 
that your Committee, in common, as we believe, 
with most of the practical men in our country, 
having become fully convinced that our manufac- 
turing and mechanical establishments, and through 
them our agricultural and various other industrial 
pursuits, (so essential to our country, and indis- 
pensable to its restoration to, and preservation in, 

a sound and prosperous state,) requires from Con- 

|| gress a prompt and decided action for their preser- 

vation and protection. 

Your Committee deem it their duty te lay before 
you their unqualified conviction that this important 
branch of enterprise requires the measures 
| alluded te, to save it also from ihe lowest de- 
| pression. 

: Could your Committee believe that the subject 
en which they now address you in its future bear- 
ing had relation only to the measures of our own 
country, under the present sectional and other 
views entertained by many of our legislators, we 
should not at this time trouble you with our convic- 
| tions, but should wait with what patience we might, 
until every section of our ceuntry, and every intel- 
_ligent man in it should, from their own experience, 

| become convinced of the necessity of that protec- 
tion to eur domestic industry which is now with- 
held. 

But we fear that ere such a result shall take 
place, the control of various and most important do- 
mestic productions new in the hands of our citi- 
zens, will have passed into those of fereign coun- 
tries; and when after such a result our count 
shall awake to the consequences, it will be dith- 
cult by any legislative measures to restore them. 

Your Committee cannot but believe that Con- 
gress have now before them throughout our coun- 








other supplies consumed in the prosecution of our 
Whale Fishery, is confined to the veyage at sea 


try, ample evidence of hew much easier it may be 
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to preserve our resources thau to restore them 
when lost. 

The produce of our Whale Fishery now finds its 
market and consumptionchiefly with our numerous 
agricultural, mannfacturing and various mechani- 
cal establishments, as well as other operators 
throughout our extended country; and the fishery 
requires, in return for its prosecution, the products 
of our agriculture, and that of the various industri- 
al pursuits alludedto. Let these once become de- 
pressed or broken down—let them by any means 
be transferred to other countries—let the various 
supplies required by the American citizen, and now 
furnished directly from American industry, pass 
into the hands of foreigners—and your Committee, 
as practical men, are fully convinced that in the 
same pruportion the American Whale Fishery 
must decline, or fellow such removal, and also go 
into foreign hands. They are also fully convinced 
that afear of the last rcsult, under causes so well cal- 
culated to produce it, is no visionary anticipation, 

So far as the immediate interest of the fishery is 
concerned, should the present measures of our 
government be carried out, and the large portion 
of mechanical and manufacturing prodacts now 
produced by the industry of our own citizens eome 
to us from foreign labor, causing, as this would, a 
preportionate increased demand abroad for the 
preducts of the Whale Fishery—could such por- 
tion of the products of our fishery be transported 
to and sold in such foreign markets on the same 
easy conditions on which we seem disposed to re- 
ceive their products, however the change might 
affect our agriculturists, our manufacturers and 
artisans—those engaged in the whale fishery 
might bear it. But such reciprocity does not ex- 
ist, nor in the opinion of your Committee is it at 
all to be anticipated. In the ports of Great Britain 
the products of our fishery is met with a duty of 
£26 12s. sterling, with five per cent. addition 
thereto on the imperial ton of 302 2-5 gallons 
meant to be prohibitory, and is so, except when an 
occasional state of their market admits of the intro- 
duction of a comparatively insignificant quantity 
paying this enermous duty—when (as with our 
bread stuffs and most other agricultural products) 
it is only admitted under the most extreme want. 


In the ports cf France, such is the policy pursued 
by that government, that oil from our fishery is ex- 
cluded and never shipped there. That government 
having first encouraged the introduction of the 
whale fishery by a bounty, it is now successfully 
prosecuted in their own ships. 

Thus the two countries, into whose hands, if our 
present system is continued, your Committee fear 
our present home industry will in a great measure 
fall—offers in such an event, or in whatever degree 
it may so fall, no substitute or resource for our 
whale fishery, but that ¢¢ too, in the same propor- 
tien, must also go into foreign hands. 

Your Committee beg leave to present some 
facts, which they think may go to prove that their 
fears and anticipations are by no means imaginary : 

Some years ago, the British government deemed 
it desirable to further the Spermaceti Fishery from 
England, and to this end availed itself of the en- 
ergy and skill of American officers, and granted 
liberty to an American gentleman to introdace 
American ships and material on the most favorable 
terms, who with this aid pursued this business with 
@ success equal to that of our own ships. 








This period, however, was followed by the in- 
troduction of manufacturing establishments and 
various other operations of industry similar to the 
British in our own country—and soon opened a 
fair and extending field of enterprise te our citi- 
zens in the whale fishery from their own country, 
which they naturally preferred to a foreign one— 
and this branch of our industry increased from 
about 30 ships,averaging 200 tons each, to not less 
at the present time than 650 ships, tonnaging 
193,000 tons, manned by 16,000 seamen, full one 
half of whom are green hands at sailing, and re- 
turn seamen. 

The Freneh government, as the only means cf 
introducing this important branch of industry, of- 
fered a temptation to American enterprize to 
commence it, and it is now permanently established 
in France. 

Within 11 or 12 years the fishery has been com- 
menced, and is now carried on from St. Johns, 
New Brunswick, with the British market open for 
the oil they take, protected by the erormous duty 
to which we have alluded—whilst the owners of 
whale ships in that province are constantly visiting 
onr ports to procure our officers for their ships to 
conduct their voyages. 

Can there be a doubt, then, that in the event of 
the measures cf our government causing a decline 
of our own whale fishery, and with it the loss of 
its valuable products taken frem the ocean, that 
our enterprising citizens who command and navi- 
gate our whale ships, and whe for perseverance 
and skill in this business stand before the people 
of any ether country, -nust and will be driven to 
pursue their accustomed avocation in those foreign 
countries where they will be most welcome, and 
where their enterprise will meet a reward which 
may be denied them at home. 

Before leaving the subject of the Whale Fishery, 
the Committee will allude to one branch of its na- 
tional importance—its agency as a nursery of sea- 
men—especially at this time, when, under the ope- 
ration of our present system, our foreigu carrying 


trade appears to be fast passing inte foreign hands. 
For the Committee, JAMES ARNOLD. 


REPORT ON COD FISHERY. 
[Broughtin by JAMEs ARNOLD. ] 

In offering their report, en the Cod Fishery 
your Committee beg leave to say : 

That they much regret that it is out of their pow- 
er, at this time, to present to the Convention such 
statistical and other precise information as, in 
their opinicn, this important branch of our industry 
deserves. 

Your Committee regret this circumstance the 
more from the conviction that, were it in their pow- 
er here to present tables accurately exhibiting its 
extent and importance, this branch of our domes- 
tic industry would exhibit an extent and import- 
ance, which, as has been the case with many 
others, would impress this Convention with patri- 
etic pleasure, if not with surprise. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the protec- 
tive duty of $1 per quintle on foreign Codfish, 
with the aid which has heretofore been extended 
to this branch of our country’s enterprise, may be 
all it requires, in relationto the home market. 

A few years since, the Mediterranean markets 
were open for the introduction of our Codfish.— 
Yor Committee are informed that the British Go- 





vernment, with their usual forethought and skill, © 
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have, by treaty stipulations, secured to their sub- 
jects advantages in the ports of Portugal, and 
Naples, if not in those of Spain, for vending the 
products of this part of their national industry. 


Your Committee much regret that there is not 
in this Convention any representative of this branch 
of our industry. This may be attributed, in part, 
to the fact that our Codfishermen are poor, hard 
handed men, who, in this depressed state cf our 
courtry, find enough to do, to sustain themselves 
and their families. 

There is not, however, throughout our whole 
country, to be found a more’ moral, hardy, and 
adventurous class of men than our Codfishermen, 
or any who patiently and cheerfully toil in their 
avecation, or endure the risk and exposure to which 
it leads. Two winters have not passed since forty 
families, in one small locality, were deprived of 
husband, father, sons and brothers ; of age suffici- 
ent to man their small vessels, yet were buried 


Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 


Capital Invested, in the United States. 
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their hardy adventures. 

Let the traveller visit their barren and sandy 
| soil, on Cape Cod—interesting in fact fromits de- 
| sert aspect. Let himenter the small, but remark- 
able habitations of these mea in Provincetown ; and 
we trust he will say, with your Committee, that 
,the country whose Government will not protect 
'\ such subjects against foreign interference, does not 

deserve to possessthem. With such, and adequate 
| protection, your Committee believe our Cedfisher- 
'men will cheerfully follow their hardy avocation, 
whilst our countrymem are prospereus enough to 
|consume even Codfish, at two and a half cents 
| the pound. 

! Your Committee will ask leave, hereafter, to 
| present to you other statistical informatien, which 
|| if not in time for your printing Committee, may 
be placed among the papers of the Convention, 
.all of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES ARNOLD, For the Committee. 
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REPORT ON SALT. 
The Committee on Salt beg leave to report, that 
the whole quantity of this essential article pro- 
duced im our country each year may now be esti- 
mated 6,179,174 bushels, which is somewhat over 
the quantity imported in 1839, that being 6,061,608 
bushels, and falling below that of 1840, which was 
8,183,203 bushels. 
This domestic product was apportioned through 
our ceuntry as follows :— 


Bushels. Bushels. Tot. bushels. 

Maine, 50,600 

N. Hampshire, 1,200 

Massachusetts, 376,596 

Connecticut, 1,500— 429,296 

New York, 2,867,884 

New Jersey, 500 

Pennsylvania, 549,478—3,417,862 

Delaware, 15160 

Maryland, 1,200 

Virginia, 1,745,618 

N. Carolina, 4,493—1,752,471 

S. Carolina, 2,250 

Kentucky. 219,695 

Ohio, 297,350 

Indiana, 6,400 

Illinois, 20,000 

Missouri, 13,150 

Arkansas, 8,700 

Florida, 12,000— 577,295—6,179,174 


The extended and almost illimitable domestic 
resources for the supply of this article must there- 
fore be apparent to all. 

Your Committee trust they need net call your 
attention to the great extent of this product in the 
State where we are assembled, and made from her 
salt springs, er to that of several other Srates con- 
taluing, as your Committee believe, like inexhaus- 
tible sources of supply: or to the beneficial con- 
nection, in the State of New York, between this 
product and her noble internal improvements, 
from the first commencement of the great Erie Ca- 
nal to the present day. 

Along our sea shore, particularly that of Massa- 
chusetts, this article has for many years been made 
from sea water to a large extent, and might be se 
made throughout the whole extent of our sea 
coast—(with some important advantages at the 
South over the Northern part of it, owing to its 
warmer climate and mere vertical sun, did the 
same enterprise prevail in that section of our coun- 
try as at the Nerth.) 

One of your Committee is the better acquainted 
with this important domestic product, from having 
himself an interest in a somewhat extensive estab- 


lishment for the manufacture of Salt by solar eva- | 


poration, at Syracuse, in this State, as well as on 
the sea shore near his own residence. 

That this product of our domestic skill and in- 
dustry, as much as any one thar can be named, 
requires, for its protection and preservation, that 
fostering care of the Government which this Con- 
vention is asserebied tv promote and to solicit at 
their hands, no one at all acquainted with its pre- 
sent can fer a moment doubt. 

Your Committee believe that, under the present 


— — — | 
N state of our Tariff, it must be broken down; and 
|| some of the establishments for the manufacture of 
this article have alrerdy been abandoned. Salt 
made at the springs in this State, by solar evapo- 
ration, and equal in quality to the best fereign, 
would now be sold on the spot for eighteen cents 
the bushel, or less. The purchasers pay the charge 
of the State for the water, the property in those va- 
luable springs being the property of the State. 
The salt made on the sea shore is proportionably 
low. 

Two or three years since, salt made at Salina 
could be and was conveyed te the Hudson, and 
thence up the Northern Canal, to Vermont and 
other Northern markets. From those marts fo- 
reign salt has now driven it. 

It will be borne in mind, that salt, though or- 
dinarily a cheap and coarse article, is, neverthe- 
less, one of the first necessity, not to say almost an 
element of life; and the Convention will doubt- 
less perceive the danger and difficulty which, per- 
adventure, may arise from an entire dependance 
on foreign countries for such an article. 

During the last War with Great Britain, this ar- 
ticle was sold in quantity, in more than one of our 
States, at Four Dollars per bushel, when, had 
there then existed in those States proper estab- 
lishments for making it from sea water, it might 
have been supplied as low as thirty-five cents per 
bushel; thus, under the then state of things, one 
year’s supply was equal to eleven years under the 
other; or, during three years of such a war, the 
cost of supply might equal that of thirty-three 
years! 

Your Committee are of opinion that a duty of 
' ten cents would protect and preserve this import- 
ant domestic production; and that, thus protected, 
it might extend in proportion as an increased popu 
lation should require. 


In accordance with eur recent notions on this 
subject, your Committee are aware that some of 
our statesmen think this article should be imported 
free ef duty, in order that it may be offered at a 
still lower rate. Your Committee, however, be- 
lieve, and are fully convinced, that such views 
would in practice prove fallacious, and in the end 
defeat, instead of promote, the object aimed at. 


It must not be forgotten, that whlist the foreign 
article competes with the domestic in our markets, 
the latter also competes with the former; and that 
the portion of foreign salt required to make up the 
present deficiency of supply from domestic sources, 
comes to us mostly as ballast for ships returning 
from foreign salt ports; and, in a great measure, 
with little or no freight er profit te the importer. 
But once break down or destroy our demestic es- 
tablishments, and the extensively increased quan- 
tity ther required from foreign sources, (nearly or 
quite double the quantity new imperted,) and it is 
believed the article will no longer come to us at 
this cheap rate; but will net only be increased in 
cest at its foreign source, but come to us, also, 
taxed with full freight and profit to the importer, 
and thus instead of cheapening, will actually en- 
hance the cost to the consumer. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that with a duty 
ef ten cents per bushel, this article may and will be 
sold in our principal sea ports, at a price not ex- 
ceeding thirty cents per bushel. 


For the Committee, 
JAMES ARNOLD. 
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REPORT ON EARTHENWARE. 


The manufacture of Earthenware in the United 
States is, as yet, in its infancy, as regards the finest 
descriptions of ware. Still, the capital invested || 
inthe manufacture is no small item, as appears |) 
from the late census. The number of potteries in 
the Union is 659—the amount of capital invested 
therein $551,431—the value of manufactured ar- 
ticles $1,104,825—the number of persons employ- 
ed 1612. It is believed that this estimate is rather 
under the truth. 

It is impossible to state with certainty what 
amourt of wood and coal is annually consumed in 
the production of Earthenwsre; but your Com- 
mittee have ascertained that one establishment in 
Jersey City, which produces cream-colored, dipt 
and printed wares, similar to the English, con- 
sumes from 800 to 1000 tons of coal per annum. 
It is the epinion of those conversant with the pro- 
duction of Earthenware, that it would require 
about 150,\)00 tons of bituminous and anthracite 
coal annually to produce the quantity of ware 
brought yearly into the United States from the En- 
glish potteries. 

The annual import of all kinds of ware, (inclu- | 
ding China or porcelain) is but little short of 
$2,000,000. A great portion of this does not pay 
ten per cent. duty, as the practice of allowing 
heavy discounts in England on the established list 
prices of 1814, has been gradually obtaining to | 
such a degree, that in many instances, Earthen- | 
ware is passed at the custom-houses here, at 45 
to 50 per cent discount. 

In relation to the materials used in the manu- 
facture of Earthenware, your Committee states, 
that with but a few trifling exceptions they are al! 
to be found in this country. Clay, feldspar and 
silicia, white lead and Jitharge, enter principally 
into the composition of Earthenwere. With the 
exception of white lead and litharge, these mate- 
rials are, in a great measure, valueless, but for the 
purposes of pottery ; and the extension of the man- 
ufacture in this country would prove a source of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


ble to the deposits of the two articles most used, 
viz. clay and coal. In this respect, our western 
coal region efters great inducements for the esta- 
blishment of potteries, inasmuch as these two arti- 
cles abound in that quarter, provided, that such a 
protection is afforded by Congress, as will prevent 
this country from being inundated by the refuse 
ware of the English potteries, as is the case at 
present. 
Your Committee are strongly in favor of levying 
a specific duty by weight on the foreign article, as 
is now the practice in Prussia; which would sim- 
plify the collection of duties and guard the revenue 
‘ against frauds from under-valuations, thereby pro- 
tecting the fair trader in imported ware, and af- 
fording some guarantee to the home manufacturer 
that his capital will be safe and reasonably pro- 
ductive. Under a system of duties thus levied and 
persevered in, your Cemmittee see no reason why 
this country may not, in a very short time, produce 
“n amount of ware, equal at least to meet the an- 





uually increasing consumption arising from the in- | 


crease of population, and that in the course of a 
number of years it may not only be independent in 
these important and necessary articles of life, but 
also be able to produce for exportation to other 
countries. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, may remark, 
that many nations, ancient and modern, have taken 
great pride in their productions of pottery. Indeed, 
the character of the pottery which has been found 
of ancient nations, whose histories are unwritten 
and obscure, has been made a test by antiquaries 
of the degree of civilization which such nations 
had attained. The United States, as a nation, is 
far advanced in almost all the arts of life; and in 
some of these excels all others; and it is rather 
a curious reflection, when the materials of pottery 
abeund sv much in this country, that the interest- 
ing art of pottery has been, se far,so much ne- 
glected. During the last war with Great Britain 
the country was greatly ia need of crockery, s® 
much so that a common dinner plate brought a 
dollar. 





GLASS. 


The Committee on Glass and Earthenware, Re- 
port, in part: 

That fromthe Census and other data in their 
possession, they have ascertained that there are in 
the United States eighty-two furnaces engaged in 
the manufacture of various kinds of glass, to wit: 


Crown and Cylinder Window Glass, Flint Glass, 


Green and Black Bottle Glass, Phials and Demi- 
johns, located as follows:—eleven in the New-Eng- 


land states, thirteen in New-York, twenty-four in 


|New-Jersey, twenty-eight in Pennsylvania, and 


‘the remaining six in Maryland, Virginia, and the 

Western States. 

The capital employed is $2,584,100; and the 
de is $3,890,293, giv- 

revenue to the owners of the soil in which these | snauel amount of glass made is $3, 2 SV 

materials are contained. 


It is almost essential to the success of the ma- 


ing employment to 4,236 workmen, numbering, 


with their families, more than 13,000 souls. 


nufacture of the English ware in this country, that || 
the potteries should be located as nearly as possi- | 


Of the expenses incurred in this business, sev~ 
_en-tenths are for labor, and three-tenths only fer 
the raw material], (almost all of which material is 
of American production, ) showing that nearly eve- 
ry dollar expended in the manufacture of glass is 
for American labor. 

The materials used, ef American production, are 
‘lead, pot and pearl ashes, lime, salt, sand and 


clay. 

Up to 1816, the duty on commen window glass 
did not exceed $2 per 100 feet, and the price was 
from $10 to $12 per 100 feet. In 1832, the price 
| of glass had become reduced to $5, in consequence 
(of the increase of manufacturers, induced by the ta- 
| riff laws of that period, which imposed a duty of 
$3 and $4 per 100 feet. It will be observed that 
notwithstanding the additional duty, the price was 
|reduced more than one-half. 

' The Compromise Act protected window glass 
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up to the year 1838, at which time no further re- || Statistical table, showing the aggregate number 


duction in the price had taken place. 
the reduced rate of duties has brought large im- 
portations of foreign glass into our country, redu- 
cing the price of the article to $4 per 100 feet, the 
price at which it is now selling in our market. At 
this price it cannot be made without a loss to the 
manufacturer. 

It is a well known fact, that the policy of foreign 
manufacturers is to make all their sacrifices in this 
country, rather than injure their home market; in 
fact, they would as soon think of throwing their 
goods into the sea, as of selling them at auction at 
home for the prices they bring when sacrificed in 
this country. 

In the other descriptions of glass, particularly 
Flint glass, there has been, under the high duty, a 
still greater reduction in the prices ; and your Cem- 
mittee submit, that without greater protection this 
important part of the glass business will be entire- 


ly monopolized by the foreige manufacturer. In | 
jike manner a duty is required for the protection of | 


Bottle glass and Phials, immense quantities of 
which are annually brought into our markets from 
foreign ports. 


The duties proposed by the bill reperted in the 
House of Representatives by the Committee on 
Manufactures are lower on Flint glass than your 
Committee believe the manufacture of this article 
can be continued under; and they would recom- 
mend, in place of any ad valorem duty, a specific 
duty of eight cents per pound upon all plain Flint 
or Tale Glass, and of twenty-one cents per pound 
upen all cut and pressed or moulded glass, (which 
your Committee believe should be included with 
cut glass,) which specific duty weuld tend to pre- 
vent frauds on the revenue by false invoices, which 
have been very common. Tke English Government 
allows a large bounty on the exportation of glass, 
which very much reduces the protection now ask- 
ed for. 


Your Committee beg leave to report some of the | 
material of American production used by the Flint | 
Giass houses in the neighborhood of Boston and | 


New York, much of which, if we are to depend 
wholly on foreign countries for our glass, will be- 
come of little or no value : 


About Valued at 

Pearl ashes,...... 2,000 bbis....-. $60,600 
Oxide of lead,.... 1,200 tons...... 188,160 
Gand) cacvenesccce® 2,008.4. ccm 8,000 
Virginia coal,..... 280,800 bush...... 56,160 
Anthracite coal,... 2,080 tons...... 14,560 
Pine weod,....... 7.280 cords..... 29,120 
Oak wood,....... 4,160 “ ..... 20,800 
Fire clay,.......- 780 tons...+-. 11,700 
Hay for feed,..... 416 “ ceccce 6,240 
Straw for packing, 1,560 “ ...... 15,600 
Packages, all sizes, 62,400 ...... 31,200 
Wis Stdlé ceddes 624 casks..... 3,744 
Lamp Oil,.ceccece 208 bbla.....- 6,240 
 sictainies bristimeiis $451,524 


with many other articles of iron, wood, etc. 
For the Committee, 


T. B,. WAKEMAN, 





Since then, | 


of Glass Houses, Glass Cutting Establish- 

|| ments, number of men employed, value of man- 

. ufactured articles, including Looking-glasses, 
and capital invested in the United States: 








| 3 < Bases 
| Pt: HE f 
E Ss | = bo zg 
wo te ED COLES a 
> 2 Bs S525 = 
cs) ov oe eo tL ) 
Zz 2 Zz > o 
EASTERN SraTEs. 
N.Hampshire, 3 .. 85 $47,000 $44,000 
Mass........ 4 1372 471,000 277,000 
Connecticut,. 2 .. 64 32,000 32,000 
| Vermont,.... 2 eo 70 55,000 35,000 





11 1 591 $605,000 $388,000 

NortTHEeRN Mippte States. ~ 
New York,..13 11 498 $411,371 $204,700 
N. Jersey, ..23 41,075 904,700 589,800 
Penn’a,..-.-28 15 835 772,400 714,100 








64 30 2,408 $2,088,471 $1,508,600 


SouTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
|Delaware,... .. oe 


‘Maryland,... 1 .. 37 $40,000 $30,000 
Virginia,.... 4 2 164 146,500 132,000 
N. Carolina, _ ee ee ee eeee . ‘eee 





5 2201 $186,500 $162,000 
WEsTERN STATES. 





| Kentecky,ococoy 1.- 2: 98000 $500 
Michigan, -.. 1 «. 34 $7,322 $25,000 
“1 1 36 $10,322 += $25,500 
rr 
REPORT ON READY-MADE 
CLOTHING. 





| 


[Brought in by ALExts S. BAXER.] 





The Committee appointed by the Convention to 
| examine into the subject of the Tariff or 
Duties on Ready Made Clothing, would re- 
speci fully : 
Report: 

That their appointment to this duty was wholly 
unexpected ; therefore they are not prepared to 
present the subject in all its detail at this time. 
Yet there are some facts so obvious, and of such 
peculiar interest, that they find no difficulty in pre- 
senting a few considerations, that will show the 
importance of giving all reasonable protection to 
this branch of American Industry. That it is 
essential to the welfare and happiness of our com- 
mon country, to make suitable provision for the 
protection of Honest Industry, no one will deny; 
and that much of this Honest Industry may be 
| found amongst those who manufacture our clothing 
is equally true. In years past so muck protection 
has been given to Ready Made Clothing, as to 
confine the importation of it to very narrow limits ; 
hence a large portion of our population have been 
able to procure the means of subsistence by this 
jemployment. Then the duty was fifty per cent. 








‘ad valorem. In 1841 the duty was reduced to 
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38 per cent. when it became evident that we might 
expect foreign importations of this article in no 
small quantities; in fact, some sections of eur 
country have already experienced no little incon- 
venience in a serious interruption of our Home 
trade, by importations forced upon them on foreign 

ccount. And your Committee are fully satisfied, 
that, should the duty be reduced to 294, (the min- 
imum for 1842) or less, thegamount ef Ready 
Made Clething that will be imported, will almost 
destroy the present system of labor, which is so 
admirably adapted to the circumstances of our 
great and growing population. Instead ef a fur- 
ther reduction of duties, an increase is indispensa- 
ble, that will amount to at leasi<40 per cent. ad 
valorem. Nothing less than this will secure this 
branch of industry to those to whom it seems natu- 
rally to belong, viz. to the fathers, mothers, sons, 
daughters, and widows of our own country. It 
will be readily perceived how perfectly this 
branch of industry is adapted to promote the wel- 
fare and happiness of those who are engaged in it. 
There is no congregating in large manufacturing 
establishments ; but generally the laborer can pur- 
sue his or her employment under their own roof, 
where they can exercise a proper care over their 
households ; and while they are providing for their 
bodily wants can train their children to habits 
of usefulness and industry. Thousands of instan- 
ees can be found, where this simple emp!oyment, 
ef perhaps widowed mothers, has saved whole fa- 
milies from starvation and ruin. And besides this, 
it is well known that at present many of the youth 
of our country are enabled to secure to themselves 
a comfortable support, and a good degree of re- 
spectability, by making themselves acquainted 
with this branch of the mechanic arts—a conside- 
ration applicable to all occupations, but a couside- 
ration that should command more universal atten- 
tion than it has hitherto done. Ne people canlong 
prosper, unless the young men are encouraged in 
the pursuit of henest laber and persevering in- 
dustry. 

The amount of goods imported into this country 
for articles of clothing cannot be less than 12,000,- 
000 annually, er it weuld amount to this in the 
year 1841, though the importations were not large. 
These-goeds cannot be manufactured into clething 
at less than 40 per cent. on their original cost; 
deduct fsom this five per cent, fer articles that are 
manufacrured in families for their own use, and you 
then have the eum of $4,200,000 paid annually 
for the manufacture of clothing in this country. 
This amount is paid for labor alone, and is dis- 
tributed amongst a very great number of individu- 
als, both male and female, in small amounts; but 
without doubt, more than forty thousand persons 
share in tnis distribution who contribute their aid 
in earning it. : 


. The questien will arise, what rate of duties on 

Ready Made Clothing will secure the aforemen- 
tioned advantages to our own most-deserving po- 
pulation? We answer, nothing less than 40 per 
cent. ad valorem will do it. 


We might dwell upon other important points, 
particularly upen the low price of labor and living 
in foreign countries; but believing that enough has 
been said to satisfy the Convention of the im- 
portance of ample protection being afforded to 


| 


Ready Made Clothing, we shall not prolong this 
hasty Report, which is respectfully submitted. 
ALEXIS S. BAKER, 
CALEB LEE, 
F. M. PRENTICE, 
New-York, April 8, 1842. 


Gacuciaies. 
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REPORT on WOOL & WOOLLENS. 


[Brought in by Henry SHaw, of Lanesboreugh, Mass.] 


The Committee, to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of Wool and Woollens, respectfully 
Beport: 

That it has not been possible to examine even the 
statistics on hand connected with this subject, so 
far as to justify them in laying before the Conven- 
tion such a detailed statement, or even a synopsis 
of facts, as they could wish, to illustrate the mag- 
nitude or the importance of the woollen interest to 
this country. This, however, is less a subject of 
regret, from the circumstance, that the Committee 
on Manufactures in the Congress of the United 
States, have already reported for the consideration 
of that body a bill, which, in its general provisions, 
bestows upon this interest a considerate and pa- 
ternal regard. To the comprehensive policy 
embraced by that bill the Committee refer the Con- 
vention, as affording a cheering prospect for the 
future. It forms an erain our history, and will be 
hailed by the husbandman, the manufacturer and 
the merchant, as the harbinger of better days. It 
asserts the great principle for which the Conven- 
tion assembled, the encouragement and protection 
of American labor. But while the Committee thus 
fully and freely commend the spirit and principles 
of that bill, they are constrained to dissent from 
that portion of it in which provision is made for 
the collection of duties upon woolen goods not enu- 
merated. These provisions the Committee deem 
defective, both in principle and detail. All expe- 
rience has clearly established this fact, that ad 
valorem duties on woolen goods, while they have 
failed to secure the contemplated revenue, have 
also defeated the just expectations of the American 
manufacturer. They have been mocked by the 
show of protection, while in reality they have 
been left to struggle with the ehicanery of the dis- 
ingenuous and the frauds of the dishonest. 

Specific duties, or those which in their nature 
approach that character, are alone efficient for the 
purposes of revenue or protection. In a great va- 
riety of cases, goods, equally difficult in the appli- 
cation of specific duties, have even in this bill been 
subjected to them. Your committee believe they 
ask for no favor which expediency and sound policy 
do not sanction, when they invoke the application of 
specific duties for the protection of an interest so 
extensive and so deeply interesting to all the 
agriculturists of the north and the west. By 
the existing‘laws,as well as by thisbill,the duties are 
ad valerem, and the value is determined by the 
foreign cost. This country has expected a home 
valuation, and to this principle we have leoked with 
hope and confidence. This the committee appre- 
hend can only be realised by an entire change of 
the contemplated mode. 

The valuation, in effect, becomes the protection, 
and its influence uponthe manufacturer is vital. 
The mode which shall fix the valuejof the import, 











| converts the duty from an ad valorem to a specific, 
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and secures, with the same exactness to the wool- 
ens, the protection afforded to the grower of wool. 
Instead, therefore, of the mode previded by the 
existing laws, or the bill now before Congress for 
duties upon woolens, the Committee recommend 
the following provision : 

All manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
is a component part, not otherwise enumerated, 
shall be estimated to be of the Nome value of two 
doliars and seventy-five cemts the square yard, at 
the pert of entry, and shall pay duty on the same 
thirty per cent. 

The operation of this provision would be as fol- 
lows : 

Goods of the foreign cost of 
$1 the square yard, the duty would be 82 per cent. 


150 do. do. do. do. 55 de. 
2 do. do. do. do. 41 do. 
250 de. do. do. do. 33 de. 
3 do. do. do. do. 274 do. 


The great bulk of importations of woolen cloths 
and cassimeres are of the foreign cost of from one 
to three dollars the square yard. The duty,in 1839, 
was 38 per cent; but the fact has been abundantly 
established that ‘ie duty has been but partially 
collected. 

The effect of this would be to exclude the very 
low geods, of which an abundant supply can be and 
is now made at home. [t would bea protection to 
the middle qualities, but would not exclude the for- 
eign. The finer qualities the duty would not protect, 
and ef such the domestic manufacturer must sur- 
render the market, in the main, to the foreign ma- 
nufacturer. The domestic manufacturer weuld 
have a certain protection on which he could rely ; 
fraudulent value _-n would cease; and the revenue 
would be made secure. 
measure, could be practised, and these could be 
easily detected. 

The Committee also think that some modification 
in the duty on Wool, calculated to restrain any 
abuse of the provision favorable te the import of 
low-priced Wool, should occupy the attention of 
Congress. No foreign Wool ought to be allowed 
for one moment tv interfere injuriously with this 
great and important American staple. It is believ- 
ed that practices now prevail, which, to some ex- 
tent, have brought the foreign Wools into compe- 
tition with the Wools now raised by our own citi- 
Zens. 

Statistics of the Woolen Interest. 

It appears from the last census 
that there were in the United States 
about twenty millions of sheep, 
which may justly be estimated as of 
the value of $2 per head, 
~ Sheep farms generally do not sup- 
port more than three sheep to the 
acre, for winter provender and sum- 
mer pasture. The average value of 
lands on which sheep are kept, (ta- 
king the whole United States) can- 
not justly be estimated at less than 
twenty dollars the acre. The quan- 


- $40,000,000 


tity of land required for said sheep, 

at three sheep to the acre, will 

amount to six million six hundred 

thousand acres, at $20, ............132,000,000 
A further agricultural investment 

is required to raise the timber, fire- 

wood, ceal, teazles, food for team 





No frauds, except in |) 


—<—< — = 


| horses, and other wants of the ma- 
_nufacturers, which may be estima- 
APTS ERE LES a ae 
| The above sheep will produce an- 
nually fifty millions of pounds of 
wool, estimating two and a half 
pounds to the fleece, which is rather 
under than over the real product. 

To manufacture fifty millions of 
pounds of wool into cloth, would 
require, on the average fifty persons, 
(men, women and children) for ev- 
ery one hundred thowsand pounds of 
wool per annum; whole numberem- 
ployed would thus be 50,000. 

It is a reasonable supposition that 
each laborer subsists two other 
persons, increasing the number to 
150,000 deriving a direct subsist- 
eenc from the woolen manufacturers. 
Each ferson will consume per 
annum, of the products of agricul- 
ture, in food, tothe value of twenty- 
five dollars, and in the whole, to the 
value of $3,750,000. 

The average products of farms, 
after subsisting the families and 
work hands of the farmer, will not 
yield over $2 50 per acre forsale. ~* 
It will, therefore, require one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand acres of 
land to feed the operatives and 
their dependents engaged in the 
manufacturing of wool, worth, say 
$20 the acre, is... sccccs coec coceee 


30,000,000 





Total value of agriculturabca- 

pital invested in lands, and sheep, 

and feeding the manufacturers of 

GEE" muiosd oceans cnnatiteaudeaina $206,000,000 
The annual value accruing to agriculture, crea 

ted by the, grewing and manufacturing of wool 

may be thus stated: 
Twenty millions of sheep will pro- 

duce fifty millions of pounds of wool, 

which, at 35 cts. the pound, is....$17,500,000 
Provisions for the support of the 

manufacturers of wool as above 

stated, are valued at.............----3,790,000 
Timber, fuel, teazles, hay, eats, 

Gre. Be. OY nc0sss code scccse we eee --500,000 
For every 100,00@ lbs. of wool 

manufactured, there is constant em- 

pleyment equal to the labor of six 

men, In the erection and repairs of 

buildings, there are of mill-wrights, 

blacksmiths, machinists, &c. 3000, 

whose Jabor subsists 7000 other per- 

sons, making;a total of 10,000 per- 

sons, who consume each to the va- 


*According to the best calculation there are 34,000,000 
sheep in the Union. This is an increase of about 5,000,000 
witbin the three last years. These are worth, at a fair cal. 
culation, $76,000,000. About one fifth of all these are foundin 
the single State of New-York. These sheep, at three sheep 
te the acre, would require 11,000,000 acres for their keeping, 
which, worth say twelve dollars per acre, making the 
amount of $132,000,000 invested in lands. 














The aggregate amount invested in sheep hushandry in 
the United States would therefore be— 
In Shee PCR eee ee ee eee eeeeereeee 368,000 ,000 
In Lan eeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeee Seer eeeeereeee $32,000,000 
, $200,000,000 
} The annual crop of wool is estimated at 90,000,000 ibs. and 


worth nearly $40,000,000.—[ Editor. 
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lue of $25 [believed to be 
low. Ed.] worth of the product of | 
agriculture per annum, is.eee-. ++ .-2---250,000 | 


$22,000,000 

Making the whole number of persons employ- 
ed, because of the manufacture of Wool, 160,000 ; 
and requiring annually of the product ‘of agricul- | 
ture for material and subsistence the. very large | 
amount of twenty-two millions of dollars. 

It might not be amiss here to notice the fact, | 
that European natiens, from whom we receive 
weolen goeds, do not take the bread stuffs of the | 
northern and western farmer; except under a heavy || 
duty. They must look for their market at home, to | 
the manufacturers. And these manufacturers must || 
be sustained by protection. If they are prosperous 
the farmer will be certain of a profitable market } 
at home. 

The manufacturers of wool have invested in 
lands, water power, buildings, machinery, &c. 
with their floating capital, to manufacture the fifty | 
millions of pounds of wool, about $50,000 for | 
every $100,000 lbs. of wool, making the manufac- | 
turer’s investment $25,000,000. 

It thus appears by the foregoing statements, that | 
the pecuniary interest of the woolen manufacture | 


too 


} 
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REPORT ON LEATHER. 


[Brought in by Georce C. Davis.] 


|The Committee on Leather and Shoes beg 


leave to 
Report: 
That the manufacture of Leather from the raw 


|| material, and also the manufacture of the various 
articles of which Leather forms the principal ma- 


| terial, is almost wholly performed by manual le- 


| bor. 

It is estimated that the cost of Leather is about 
pron times the cost of the raw material, and 
when manufactured inte the articles for which it 
is used, labor, at present prices, forms about five- 
sixths of the value. 

With a duty of only twenty per cent. in favor of 
American labor, which is to take place under the 
present compromise act, manufacturers will be 


wheily unable to compete with foreign articles, un- 
! less wages are so reduced, as to compare with the 


pauper labor of Europe. 
The recent importations of French boots and 


|| shoes have greatly exceeded the amount of any 


is but twenty-five millions to the farming interest of || 


two hundred and six millions, or a little more than } 
one dollar, to eight or twelve and a half per cent. 
A failure on the part of government te sustain and | 1 
protect that 12 1-2 per cent. of the manufacturer, | 
must result equalfy disastrous to the &7 1-2 per || 
cent. interest of the farmer. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 
of Manufactures of Woot in the United States. 
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842.172 961 685,35 0 | 
157 119 2,494,313 2,356 1,931. 335 | 
939 95 1.331.953 1450 1,406,950 | 





NorTHern MIDDLE SraTes. 

890 323 3,537,337 4,636 3.469.349 | 
New-Jersey ... 49 31 440,710 427 314,650 | 
Peunsylvania 346 235 2,319.061 2.930 1.510 546 | 


Bl ....eee--22 7259 9-9 6,207,108 7903 5,204 545 | 





New-York ... 





SournmeRN MIpBLE States. 
Delaware......... 2 14,700 
£9 29 235.960 
47 41 147,792 


i 3 3.900 
90 75 492,292 


CoTTon GRowiNG STATES. 
South-Carolina ... oa 1,000 
Georgia . wii 3.000 
Tenuessee. ....-.. 4 26 14,290 

4 30 


18,290 


WeEsTERN STATES. 
151.246 
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58,867 
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|, previous importations during the same period. 

The opinion has generally prevailed among the 
manufacturers of boots and shoes, that only the 
finer and more costly articles would be imported, 
and these to a limited extent, while the manufac- 
ture of the cheaper and coarser articles would be 
confined to this country. This cpinion has been 
found to be erroneous, in regard to both descrip- 
tions. The coarser and cheaper kind have been 


| recently imported to some extent, and are now in 


|, actual competition with eur own manufactures; 


_and orders to a Jarge amount have gone out to 


| Germany in anticipation ef the lower rate ef duty 


| which takes place in July. 


The importstion of calf skins from France, and 


the lighter kinds of Upper Leather and morocco 


740,345 


951 429 12,959,486 11268 9,259 935 | 
| 


} 





| skins for Hatter’s and Book-binder’s use, are also 
in successful competition to a considerable extent 
with our own manufactures of the same descrip- 
tion, particularly morocco and calf skins, much 
used by the makers of the finer and higher priced 
article of boots and shoes, seld in cur cities. 
There are immense quantities of French calf 
| skins now lying in the hands of the Importers of 
this City, very materially affecting the dealers in 
| deentenia calf skins; so much so, that many of 
them hold their old stuck of skins, and are unable 
to effect sales, unless at great sacrifices from for- 
mer prices, and at prices which are still declin- 
ing. 

The article of Sole Leather, is perhaps in no 
danger of competition from foreign importations, 
owing to the smaller amount ef labor necessary to 
manufacture this than other kinds of Leather, and 
the greater abundance of hides, together with the 
cheapness of the tanning material in this country 
in comparison with that ef the Old World. 

From some ‘nvestigations which were made at 
the Shoe and |Leather Dealer’s Convention recent- 
ly held in Boston, there were ascertained to be in 
Massachusetts alone, at least 40,000 artizan shoe- 
makers, with about half the number of female labor- 
ers, in the various departments connected with this 
branch of manufacture, and perhaps as great a 
number of laborers in ether branches of industry 
immediately connected with this, who find a mar- 
ket for the products of their labor among these 
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mechanics. It was also aseertained, that the 
amount of goods manufactured by these artizans | 
was at least $20,000,000, which, trom mere recent 
investigation, is believed to be somewhat short of 
the true valuation. 

Your Committee, from the best sources of infor- 
mation within their reach, have arrived at the con- | 
clusion that a duty of at least 30 per cent. ad va-| 
lorem should be imposed upon all descriptions of 
Leather, and a specific duty of one dollar and fifty | 
cents per pair on boots and bootees, and a dis-, 
criminating duty of thirty to fifty cents per pair on | 
shoes. | 

All of which is respectfully submitted to the) 
Henorable Convention. 

GEO. C. DAVIS, 
JOSEPH HUNT. 


Supplementary Report on Leather. 


1. Theaverage weight of a side of Upper Lea-. 
ther and the average price. 

The average weight of upper leather manufac- 
tured from domestic hides, I estimate at from six | 
to seven pounds each side; and the average price, | 
at $2,10 per side. 
The average weight of upper leather manufac- | 
tured from foreign hides, I estimate at from three 
to four pounds per side; and the average price, | 
$1,10 per side. 
2. The average weight of a side of Sole Lea-| 
ther and the price. 
The average weight for the past seventeen years, | 
taken from the books of my predecessors and my | 
own, is 14 9-10 pounds. The price for the last’ 
fifteen years, taken in the same way, is 18 4-100) 
cents per pound. 


3. The amouut maufactured from foreign stock | 
and native. 
I estimate one-third of the whole amount ef lea- 
ther to be manufactured from foreign stock, and 
two-thirds from native stock. | 
4. Average price of foreign stock and native. | 
This question, if 1 understand it rightly, I am) 
unable to answer to my own satisfaction; and, | 
consequently, I could not to yours. There are | 
such diversities of qualities, modes of curing, 
weight, and value, that I could scarcely approxi- | 
mate to any thing like certainty. I will remark, ; 
however, that nearly all the hides that are taken | 
off in the Northern and Eastern States are either | 
cured by being immediately salted or given to the | 
tanner in a green state. 


In either of these two 
states, they are worth, on anaverage, cured, six , 
cents per pound—unrcured, five cents per pound. | 
In the Southern and Western States, hides are ge- | 
nerally cured by exposure in the open air, without | 
the application of salt; and are worth, in the 
dried state, on an average, twelve cents. Some-| 
times they are cured with salt, and afterwards | 
dried in the sun; in whieh case they are worth a 
medium price—say nine to ten cents. The value, 
however, depends materially on the weight of the 
hide, as the market may rule for light or heavy. 

Nearly all the foreign hides that come to this 
country are either dried or dry salted—the differ- 
ence in value being three to four cents per pound. 
I should quote foreign dry hides as being worth, 
on an average, for a series of vears, 134 cents; 
dry salted, 104 to 11 cents. 





I make the foregoing remarks in answer to your | 


a 





fourth question, not so much in the hope that your 
Committee wil] find them available or useful as 
facts, but that they may be some guide or assist- 
ance in a “iving at facts. 

In conclusion, I would apprize you that the late 
Gideon Lee, shortly before retiring froin business, 
delivered two lectures on the subject of tanning, 
which cvatain a large amount of statistical facts in 
regard to leather. Should you wish to peruse 
them, I will furnish you with a copy by netifying 
me. 1 may also direct your attention to an article 
in “‘ Hunt’s Merchants Magazine,” volume 3, page 
147, on ‘* Leather Manufacture,” which I had the 
honor of contributing. In that, also, your Com- 
mitte will find considerable statistical data con- 
nected with the Leather Trade. 


CHARLES M. LEUPP. 
To the Committee on Leather, &c. 


—— 


Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 
of Manufactories of Leather, Saddleries, &c. 
in the United States. 
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EASTERN STATES. 3 3 : RS 2 
DEMRG. cic ccc cubs 530 $443,846 $191,717 
New Hampshire .. 2,131 712,151 230,649 
Massachusetts... . 1,532 10,553,826 3,318,544 
Rhode Island.... 44 182,110 70,695 
Conneeticut...e.. 408 2,017,931 829,267 
Vermont .....--. 399 361,468 168,090 
BOS coat ite 5,044 14,271,332 4,808,962 

NorTHERN MIpDLE STaTEs. 
New-York....... 2,849 6,232,924 2,743,765 
New-Jersey...... 47% 1,582,746 637 ,621 
Pennsylvania. .... 2,223 3,482,793 1,255,738 
Total.....26+. 5,550 11,298,463 4,637,124 
SouTHERN MIpDLE STATES. 

Delaware........ 75 166,037 161,630 
Maryland ...... - 408 1,050,275 434,127 
Virginia......... 982 826,597 341,957 
North Carolina... 238 185,387 76,163 


Total..........1,703 2,228,296 1,013,877 
SovuTHERN STATEs. 





Seuth Carolina... 243 109,472 45,662 
Georgia......... 102 123,701 60,932 
Alabama........ 137 180,152 58 ,332 
Mississippi ..... a 118,167 41,945 
Louisiana. ...... 7 108,500 89,550 . 
Tennessee. ...... 374 359,050 154,540 
ae eooe 905 999,042 450,961 
WEsTERN STATES. 
Kentucky........ 548 732,646 369,835 
OMe. tb ntexdiwes 1,160 1,986,146 917 245 
Indiana. ........ 579 730,001 247,549 
Illinois.......... 626 247,217 98,503 
Missouri. ....-... 340 298,345 179,527 
Arkansas........ 545 17,400 8,830 
Michigan........ 101 192,190 69,202 
ERS 10 6,200 4,250 
Wiskonsan ...... 13 11,800 7,002 
NE ti og cn enh 5 4,875 1,645 
District of Col’a..; 7 110,450 66,750 
Total......... 3,934 4,337,270 1,970,38 
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Statistica! table, showing the aggregate amount of Tanneries, Leather Tanned, and number of men 


employed, in the United States: 
. 
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Eastern Stares. 
Ditashéosencoshesaes 395| 123,747 85,856 754 $571,793 
New Hampshire,..... +. 251 42,396) 122,514 776 386,402 
Massachusetts, ....... Tiley 9 355| 212,844) 391,608) 2,446 1,024,699 . 
Rhode Island,...- cesses 27 1,534 50,860 39 72,000|\ Sole L. $1,414,666 
GHRSSUINEE, cv cccepscasts 197 33,081} 126.867) 1,359 494,477\Up. L. 1,787,703 
Waanecccdececds occe 261 102,763) 102,937 509 403,093 
Petal ceseogcccoss 1,486 516,365 880,642 5,933 $2,952,464 eeeees $3,203,369 
NorRTHERN Mipp.Le States. 
New York, ..ceesceereeee| 1,216] 1,252.890| 827,993] 5,579] 3,907,348|Sole L. $4,732,377 
New JOrsey, -cccccecccces 159 97,590 86,764) 1,090 415,728|Up. L. 2,681,000 
Pennsylvania, ......seeee. 1,170 415,655; 405,933) 3,445) 2,783,636 
Total, seccessesees| 2,545) 1,726,135] 1,320,690} 10,114| $7,106,712|...... $7,413,377 
SovuTHERN Mippte St tres. 
DGRWETS, 200 cdccccceccee 18 20,648 22,075 66 89,300| 
Maryland, .......seessees 161 190,065} 191,867) 1,035 713,655) 
Virginia, .-cees secccssees 660 335,782! 206,216! 1,422 838,141 Sele L. $1,120,066 
North Carolina,.....+see. 353 62,050 89,032 645 271,797\Up. L. 1,033,655 
Total,ecccccsceses! 1,192 408,545! 509,190! 3,168) $1,912,893!...... $2,153,721 
SouTHERN STATES. 
Seuth Carolina,.........- 97 63,018 89,886 281 212,020; 
Georgia, .ccccesccceecees 132 55,066 71,280 437 127,739 
AIGBOMEA 0 006 d6 6000 ccccse 142 36,705 42,777 300 147,463|Sole L. $881,227 
Mississippi,.....- see sees 128 15,332 15,093 149 70,870 Up. L. 819,653 
Louisiana, 22sec cece cece 25 12,760 13 705 88 132,025 
Tennessee, ...0.+cceecces 454 133,547} 171,329 909 464,114 
FOMMvccccgvescse 978| 321,428} 403,770! 2,164| $1,174,231)...... $1,700 880 
. WEsTERN STATES. 
Kentucky, ..ssessececees 387| 107,676) 155,465] 978] 567,954) 
Ohio, ebecco®eeseevececse 812 161,630 234,037 1,790 957 ,383 
BEES 00 cc dkensede c*0s 428 122,780 57,581 978 399,627 
NEED. ce éedahinawace cove 155 28,383 34,654 305 155,679 
Missouri,...... eeeeeeeeaee 155 31,959 55,186 325 208,936 
Arkansas... eeee er eeeeenseee 37 9,263 9,811 70 43,510 
Michigan, ...cesceee sees 38 7,017 9,832 99 70,240 
PUREE, ce ccce seebee cece 3 5,250 1,250 15 14,500 
Wisconsin, seeeee want eeees 1 150 a 150 3 2,000 Sole L. $1,346,503 
Towa, eee8es coeee eecesecs 3 340 410 4 4,400 Up. L. 1,355,179 
District of Columbia,.....- 9 16,690 9,200 72 80,400 
Total coccesseccece 2,028; 491,138} 667,576| 4,639] $2,504,629'...... $2,701,682 
! 
PAPER. to five separate mills, employed upon different 


We communicate the following facts and con- 
elusions as those approved by the Committe of the 
Convention on the subject of Paper : 


The number of Paper-making establishments 
ascertained to be in operation in twenty-two sev- 
eral States of the Union is 457, and many others 
are believed to exist, which have not come to our | 


knewledge. 








kinds ef work; and we estimate the whole num- 
ber of mills at 600, running 1,500 engines, at the 
average of 280 days in the year. 

The capital employed in the business we esti- 
mate at $11,000 for each engine, or $16,500,000 
in water power, buildings, machinery, stock and 
materials on hand, and necessary investments. 

The amount of rags, canvass, junk, cotton-waste, 
| &e., is equal to 189,000,000 pounds per annum, 
Many of these establishments comprise from two | (of which from 15 to 20 millions are imported,) 
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the total value of which, at an average of 34 cents | 
per pound, is $6,615,000. In addition tothe rag 
stock, there are consumed in the business other 
necessary stock, as, for example, bleaching pew- 
ders, not less than 2,000,000 pounds at 64 cents; | 
lime, 25,800 to 30,000 casks, at $1; alum, 7,000 | 
casks, at $10 ; 500 barrels potashes, at $30 ; soap, 
2,000 pounds, and a Jarge amount of hard soap, 
$10,000; sizing, 4,000 tons, at $100 per ten; 
brass wire and wire cloth, $75,000; felting, $100,- | 
000; iron, 1,000,000 lbs. at 10 cts. ; coal, at least 
35,000 tons, at $5; woed, 160,000 cords, at $2 75; | 
smalts, and other coloring materials, as logwoed, | 
blue vitriol, Prussian blue, &c., to the amount of | 
$75,000 ; twine and cordage, $60,000 ; oils, $100,- 
000; leather, $25,000; oil of vitriol, $10,000; 
and various other necessary articles to a very con- 
siderable amount. 

The transportation, by land and water, con- 
nected with the business, is not less than 200,000 
tons, amounting te half a million dollars per an- 
num. 

In regard to “‘ prices in market,” so great is the 
variety ef kinds, sizes, and qualities, that it is im- 
pessible to give a definite answer, that will serve | 
for any practical purpose. We may remark that, 
since domestic competition has been called into ac- 
tion by high duties, the general Jine ef prices has 
fallen fully one-ha/f, quality considered. 

The prices of labor in this country are from $6 | 
to $9 per week for men; and fer women, from 
$2 50 to $3. In France and other countries, with 
which we shall have to compete, we are informed 
that the rates of labor for the same services are 
but from ene-fourth to one-fifth of the above. 

The number of adults directly employed in pa- 
per mills is about 8,250; and reckoning their de- 
pendents, and the labor of others who are partially | 
employed, it is fair to estimate 50,000 individuale | 
as supported by the business, without referring to 
the great nembers whose industry is collaterally 
affected. 

In the event of suspending the manufacture of 
paper in this country, itis obvious that an immense 
less must be suffered in the capital invested in 
mills and machinery, (the latter of which is of a 
very perishable nature,) amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The amount of domestic rags, junk, &c., used 
in our business, has been stated at $5,000,000, 
which of course would be nearly a dead loss te the 
country. 

For the effect of the 20 per cent. tariff on the 
book trade, with which our interest is intimately | 
connected, we refer you tothe letter of Mr. Brown 
on that subject. 

We beg leave also to draw your attention to the | 
pernicious effect of the proposed international | 
copyright, which would diminish the amount of | 
publishing to a very great extent, affecting various 
interests as well as eur own. 

In proposing the amount of duties necessary to 
the well being of this branch of manufactures, we 
ask only fer such an amount as will place us in fair } 
competition with the importer, without expecting 
to exclude all fureign papers. 

If a speeific duty can be restored, we prepose 
the following : 

On bank note, bank post, folio post, post, packet 
post, quarto post, note, or letter, and tissue papers, 
15 cents per pound. 





a = 








» New York...... 77 21 
New Jersey.... 41 562,200 7,900 400 460,100. 





On antiquarian, copperplate, copying, demy, 
drawing, feolscap, imperial, lithographic, medium, 
pith, pot, royal and writing papers, fancy colored, 
gold leaf, morocco, paste boards, and pressing 
boards, 124 cents per pound. 

Blotting, cartridge, glass, printing, sand and 
stainers’ papers, 8 cents per pound. 

Binders’ beards, box beards, mil! boards, sheath- 
ing and wrapping papers, 3 cents per pound. 

Paperhangings. (See the memorial of the trade 
on that subjeet. ; 

All other paper, 15 cents per pound. 

On books. On those printed previous to the 
year 1800, in whatever languages, 4 cents per 
volume. 

On those printed since 1800, Latin, Greek and 
all languages other than English, when bound, 15 
cents per psund; Latin, Greek, and all languages 
ether than English, unbound, 13 cents per pound. 


Those printed in the English language, when 
bound, 30 cents per pound. 

Blank books, bound, 20 cents per pound. 

Blank books, unbound, 25 cents per pound. 





Statistical Table, showmg the Aggregate number of Manu- 
factories of Parer, value of Produce of other Manufac- 
tures of PareR, PLayinc Carbs, number of Men Em- 
ployed, and Capital Invested in the United States. 
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EASTERN STATEs. 
Maine .......++++ 6 $84,000 ...... 89 $20,600 


New Hampshire. 13 150,000 1,500 Ill 104,360 
Massachusetts.... 82 1,659,930 56,700 967 1,082,800 
Rhode Island.... 2 25,000 8,500 15 45,000 
Connecticut...... 36 596,500 64,000 454 800 
Vermont .......- 17 179,720 35,000 195 216,500 


Total, 156 2,695,150 165,700 1,831 2,123,000 


NoRTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
673,1 89,637 749 703,550 





Pennsylvania.... 87 792,335 95,500 794 581,800 
Total, 205 2,027,656 192,137 1,943 1,745,456 








SouTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
1 1 








Delaware........ 20,800 16,200 
Virenigc iz 2leas «1200 «del (287780 
I TA. cccceses 
North Carolina.. 2 8,785 ee eee 6 5, 
Total, 32 440,930 5,760 373 404,55 
SouTHERN STatTEs. 
South Carolina... 1 20,000 ...... 30 30,000 
Tenneggee ...... 5 46,000 14,060 87 93,000 
Total, 6 66,000 14,000 117 123,000 
WESTERN STATES. 
Kentucky. ...... 7 44 isdees 47 47,500 
Ohio... . 2.20200. 14 270,202 30,000 3805 208,200 
Indiana......+ ++ 3 86,457 000 §=.: 100 68,739 
Iilinois.......--- 1 Yee ss: : . le 
Michigan........ 7,000 ..s0e 6 20,000 
Dist. of Col’bia.. 1,500 ...... 4 5,000 


1 
1 
Total, 27 367 134, 462 349,456, 
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REPORT ON METALS OTHER THAN | ramifications are abundantly sufficient to supply the 


IRON, &c. 
[Brought in by Jos. Simpson, of N. Y.]} 


The Committee appointed by the Convention, on 
Metals other than Iron and the Manufacture 
thareof, respectfully 

port: 

That they have given all the attention to the sub- 
jeet committed to them that its importance de- 
mands. As the metals embraced under the head 
of their appointment are various, being not only 
the pure metals alone, but their several combina- 
tions with each ether and with other metals, they 
have deemed it best to elassify them according to 
their relative importance and in the following or- 
der, viz: Lead, and the manufacture thereof; cop- 

_ ‘per, and the manufacture of it; brass, and its va- 
rious manufactures; tin, and the manufacture 
thereof; German silver and its various manufac- 
tures; tined plates in all their various manufac- 
ture; gold, and the manufaeture thereof; nickle, as 
it enters into the manufacture of German silver 

and other compositions. By the census of 1840 

the number of lead smelting houses in all the States 

was given at 120. Counting each fire one, the num- 
berof lbs. of lead produced is 32,239,453, No. of 
men employed 1017, amount of capital invested 
$1,356,306, value of lead produced $1,561,970. 
The Committee believe these statements fall far 


short of the truth, as from other data a greater | 


number of men are known to be employed than is 
set forth. They believe not less than 5,000 men 
are employed in connection with the smelting 
houses, beside the thousands at the mines. The 
character or quality of American lead is univer- 
sally admitted to be equal to any in the world. 
The manufacture of lead is very extensive, being 
sheet lead, sheet-conducting pipe, white lead, red 
lead and litharge (paints) and various other arti- 


cles for different uses. More than 2,000 tons of | 


| whele country, as well as for exportation. Your 


| Committee are, therefore, convinced that they 
| should be amply protected. A duty of a cent and 
|'a half per pound on pig and old lead; three cents 
on shot, and three centa on sheet lead, conducting 
| pipes, white and red lead, litharge and sngar of 
| lead; and thirty per cent. on all other manufac- 
ture of lead imported should be imposcd. 

| The quantity imported in 1839 was of sheet and 
bar lead, 528,922 pounds, valued at $18,631 ; 
 sheos, 5,063 pounds, valued at $1,191; pipe, 100 
pounds, $16. With respect te copper, the pro- 
duction of the country is small, yet it is believed 
| that ore in abundance is to be found in the coun- 
_try, and geological examinations will indicate its 
location. At present, nearly all used in manufac- 
turing is of foreign production. In 1839, there 
was imported 1,188,165 pounds. Of pig and bars, 
81,242 pounds; old, 619,486 pounds; sheathing 
copper bottoms cut round, valued at $2,220; bra- 
-ziers’ copper, $1,397. 

There are about 8,500,000 pounds of pig copper 
/manufactured in the country, most of which is 
‘manufactured into sheathing, braziers, bolts, &c. 

The capital invested in these departments is about 

$1,500,000; the amount paid for labor is about 
$100,000; number of men employed about 500, 
together with immense water power. These es- 
| tablishments have the capacity to extend the man 
ufacture, at least. fifty per cent.; and they can 
abundantly supply the wan's of the whole country. 
| They have been the means of reducing the price of 
} tke article in the market; and, should they be pro- 
| tected by a proper duty, a still further reduction 
| will be the consequence. A duty of two cents a 
| pound on sheathing, it is believed, will secure an 
| adequate protection; and of thirty per cent. on 
| braziers, and bolt, and boiler. 

The manufacture of copper is very extensive, 
entering into various kinds of business and compo- 














sheet lead are annually manufactured valued at | sitions for domestic purposes. The value of these 
over $200,000; more than 3,000 tons of conduct- | manufactures, the Committee have not been able 
ing pipe are annually made, valued at over $300,- | to ascertain; but, from the best information, it can- 


000; more than 6,000 tons of shot are annually 
made, valued at $600,000; men employed, 1,000; 
capital invested, $300,000. About 20,000 tens of 


‘not be less than $2,000 000; the capital not less 
than $1,000,000; and the number of men employ- 
ed 1,000. The manufactures of copper ought to 


white lead are annunall manufactured, valued at || receive a protection of at least thirty per cent. 


over $150,000. The quantity of pig lead required | 


or used in the above manufactures is over 37,000,- 
000, which, it will be perceived, is five millions of 
pounds more than by the returns of the census, as 
stated to be produced in the country, while alarge 
quantity of foreign lead is imported, mostly as old 
lead. This is another evidence that very little re- 
liance can be placed on the returns of the last cen- 
sus, for many millions of pounds of lead are made 
in the various other articles made of this metal. 

The value of the manufacture of lead is very | 
great, amounting to, at least, $3,100,000—that of 
shot alone amounts to ever $600,000; of sheet 
lead, conducting pipe, white lead, red lead, and 
' litharge, to about $1,500,000; which with other 
manufactures, amounts te about $500,000. The 
capital employed in these is about $300,000; and 
in the other manufactures about $3,500,000. The 
number of men employed in the manufacture of 
shot is about 1,000, and in the other mann- 
factures about 5,000, besides extensive steam and 
water power, probably of equal capacity. The 
productions and manufacture of lead in all their 


With respect to sheet brass, plated metal, Ger- 
/man silver, copper, brass and plated wire, the 
'Committee have acertained that there is eleven 
/mills engaged in these branches of business alone, 
with a capital of about $600,000. The number 
ef hands employed is about five hundred. These 
eleven mills are capable of producing annually 
five millions six hundred and thirty-four thousand 
pounds of sheet brass, plated metal and German 


‘| silver, which, valued at thirty cents per pound, is 


“$1,690,200; also, one million two hundred and 
| forty-eight thousand pounds of copper, brass, and 
| plated wire, valued at about $400,000. These 
mills are abundantly able to supply the demand 
|fer these articles, should it be double that for 
| present consumption. 

_ Another illustration of the effects of protection 
to our own manufactures is, that since these mills 
| have been in operation the price of sheet brass has 
fallen from forty-eight cents to twenty-eight cents 
per pound, and the others in proportion. The 
| manufacturers unanimously agree that a duty of 
not less than thirty per cent will be absolutely ne- 
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cessary to enable them to continue their business, 
and thecommittee feel confidence in saying, that 
by such a protection these seyeral branches of man- 
ufacture will become equal to any in the country, 
and adequate to all our wants. 

The article of Nickle enters largely into the 
manufacture of German silver, little of which 
being found in this country, if admitted free of 
duty, would aid materially the manufacture of this 
valuable composition. 

The next manufacture from copper and other 
metals is in brass composition, which enters into 
the furnishing of ship work, materials used in fin- 
ishing dwelling houses, church bells, cannon, and 
a variety of other articles. This department is 
very extensive, and no doubt forms a large item 
in the amount of $5,527,631 returned by the cen- 
sus as the value of the manufacture of various 
metals, other than iron, gold and silver. In fact, 
it is believed this latter branch of business will 
nearly reach that sum, and should be amply pro- 
tected by a duty of thirty per cent. Nothing less 
will do this. 

Brittania ware is now made to a very large 
amount inthis country, and, with a proper protec- 
tion, would supply the whole demand of the 
country, but being composed chiefly of tin and 
zinc, which, as yet, have not been found tu a great 
amount in the United States, are admitted duty 
free The amount of capital employed in the 
manufacture of this ware is about $500,000, and 
the number of persons dependent on it from five 
to six thousand. The value of manufacture is 
$750,000. A duty of thirty per cent will be a 
satisfactory protection. 

The manutacture of zinc in sheets for utensils, 
&c., is now commencing in this country, and it 
will soon be able to supply any demand that is 
likely to exist for its use; it ought therefere to be 
protected by a duty of thirty per cent. In this 
branch of mannfacture a larger number of menare 
employed, as is also the case in the manufacture 
of tin ware. The value and extent of this latter 
business are not yet ascertained. Manufactories 
are found in every village or settlement in the 
country, and the ware enters largely into the do- 





mestic use of every family, and also in covering 
buildings, vessels, and, in fine, is used in every de- | 
partment of life. The number ef men employed | 
in this manufacture cannot be less than ten thou- | 
sand. A-duty of thirty per cent, it is believed, 
will be ample protection. 

The branches of manufactures treated of by your 
committee are of great importance to the country, 
and chey therefore feel incompetent to do justice 
to them. That importance must be self-evident 
to every intelligent mind, and your committee 
need not, therefore, enlarge on the subject. They 
feel confident that Congress will, by an enlight- 
ened and just policy, foster these branches of in- 
dustry as among the most essential domestic in- 
terests. 

With regard to the manufacture of gold it will 
be seen that another report has been presented, 
and the committee which has in hand a branch of 
that business may be better able to perform this duty. 

Statistical tables have been compiled from re- 
turns of the census, which it is believed will throw 
some light en this branch of manufacture. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
JOSEPH P. SIMPSON, Chairman. 








New York, April 8th, 1842. 
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Statistieal Table, showing the Aggregate Amoant of Pre- 
ctous Metals Manufactured, Various Metals, and Number 
of Men employed in the. United States : 

Precious Metals. Various Metals. 
EASTERN STATEs. 


—_ 


| 
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Maine —_ 56,512 Ai 
N. Hampshire 8,040 ll 136 ,334 224 
Massachusetts 92,045 51 1,773,758 1,642 
Rhode Island 283,500 179 147 138 
Connecticut 199,100 126 1,733,044 1,095 
Vermont 3,000 8 24,900 44 








685 385 3,872,098 2,584 

NORTHERN MIDDLE StTaTEs. 
New York 1,106,203 708 2,456,792 «1,713 
New Jersey 159,302 7 405,955 130 
Pennsylvania 2,679,075 245 1,260,170 635 


* $3,944,580 960 4,122,917 2,478 
SOUTHERN MIDDLE STaTEs. 








Delaware 3,500 7 10,700 18 
Maryland 13,300 21 312,900 216 
Virginia 41,00@ §=52 128,256 219 
North Carolina 875 1 16,050 24 








$58,675 81 467,906 477 
SouTHERN STATES. 
South Carolina 3,000 4 





Georgia 250 1 5,350 6 
Alabama 1,650 7 25,700 17 
Mississippi 6,425 3 26,900 20 
Tennessee 28,460 11 100,370 100 








$39,785 26 $168,320 143 
WESTERN STATES. 





Kentucky 19,0666 21 164,080 174 
Ohio 53,125 37 782,901 589 
Indiana 3,500 2 14,580 26 
Illinois 2,400 7 31,200 29 
Misseuri 5,450 12 60,300 2 
Arkansas _ 1,240 5 
Michigan 5,000 1 57,906 45 
Florida 500 4,000 3 
Wiskonsin —_  — 3,500 5 
Dist. Columbia 17,200 24 J 37 

106,235 104 1,147,701 985 

—_— 


Statistical Table, showing the aggregate amount 
of Leap produced, Number of Men employed, 


Smelting Houses, and Capital invested in the 


United States :— 
EasTerRn STATES. 
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N. Hamp. 1 1,000 2 $500 $50 


NortTHERN MiIppte_e STArTEs. 
New York, 9 670,000 333 221,000 33,500 


SouTHERN MippDLe STArtTEs. 





Maryland, 5 878,648 73 21,500 
Virginia, 2 10,000 30 50,000 
Total, 7 888,648 103 71,500 44,432 


SouTHERN STATES. 
Louisiana, 2 4 350 
. WESTERN STATES. 
Illinois, 20 8,755,000 73 114,500 
Missouri, 21 5,295,455 252 235,806 
Wiskonsan, 49 15,129,350 220 664,600 
Jowa, 11 500,000 30 38,500 
Total, 101 20,679,805 575 1,052,956 1,483,996 
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Statistical Table,showing! the aggregate amount of Gold 
produced, Number of Smelting Houses, Number of Men | 
Employed, and Capital Invested in the United States : 
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EASTERN STATES. 


























FLOOR OIL CLOTH. 


Maine $1,600 4 1,000 
New Hampshire 10,300 ll 9,500 
Massachusetts 2,500 14 1,200 
Vermont 70,500 156 92,500 
$34,900 185 104,200 | 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
New York 84,564 119 42,930 | 
New Jersey 39,550 33 15,000 
Pennsylvania 100,200 285 62,200 
$224,314 437 = 120,130 
Other Metals. 
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SouTHERN MIDDLE StraTEs. 
Maryland — — 73 5,000 
Virginia 1] 51,758 131 103,650 _ —_--- 
N. Carolina 10 255,618 389 9,832 1,000 5 —— 
21 307,376 520 113,482 29,800 78 5,000 | 
‘ F | 
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SouTHERN StTaTEs. 
S. Carolina 5 Als 69 $40,009 | 
Geargia 180 =: 121,881 405 79,343 
Alabama -— 61,230 47 1,000 } 
Tennessee —— 15,000 4 400 | 
— -_ — | 
Total 135 $235,529 525 $120,743 ; 
WESTERN STATES. ! 
Illinois 1 200 1 100 
a 
| 


the subject of Floor Oil Cloth, now constituting a | 
considerable branch of the American Arts, and | 
which by protection equal to its importance would 


give a new stimulus and direction to the skill and | 
. industry of our countrymen, is here given to show | 


| 
! 


what is new doing, and also what may be done in the | 
business if the government should afford it adequate | 


and permanent encouragement. The communica- 


tion was addressed to the Corresponding Secretary | 
of the American Institute, and deserves a place | 
among the articles recommended for protection by 
the Convention, though time forbid its presentation 
on that occasion. 








{ 


|| six hundred thousand dollars. 


'| sirable. 


, domestic industry ? 





n Laborer. 


“The business in which I am engaged, (the 
manufacturing of Floor Oil Cloths) was com- 
menced in this country some thirty years since, and 
until within a few years was confined to some two 
or three establishments ; and the amount annually 
preduced was small—employing some forty to 
fifty persons, and probably about fifty thousand 
dollars capital. Upon the revision of the Tariff 
of 1832, at which time a duty of fifty cents per 
square yard was affixed, many new establishments 
were put’ in operation, and have continued to in- 
crease up to the present time; and at this moment 
there are, within my own knowledge, at least 
twenty manufactories, employing probably, some 
two hundred persons, and an amount of capital of 
from four to five hundred thousand dollars; and 
the aggregate amount of their manufactured goods, 
I should think, could not be less than some five or 
From five to eight 
years since the best quality of imported English 
Cloths cost the consumer from $2 to $2 25 per 


| yard, and even as high as $2 50. You will bear 
‘| in mind that this was the price under a duty of 50 


cents the square yard, which has continued to be 
the amount to the present time, or rather until last 
June, when, by the operation of the Compromise 
Act, it became 43 cents, as the duty was to be 
gradually reduced until it reached 20 per cent., 
which is the rate affixed at the last session of Con- 
gress. And while we were protected by the 


'| highest duty we furnished the consumer as good an 


article at from $1 25 to $1 75 per yard as the 
imported. Formerly only the wealthy could pur- 


| chase our goods, owing to their high prices ; but 
'| in consequence of the increased production and the 


practical knowledge obtained in the business, to- 
gether with the competition among our manufac- 
teries, we now place our goods within the reach 


| of all classes who desire to use them; and in eur 


more Southern markets they are peculiarly de- 
You will naturally ask what will be the 


| effect of the present or a still lower rate of duty 
a upon the imported article. 


Before I answer the 
inquiry let me draw your attention to the fellowing 
facts: Our canvass, hitherto admitted free, is now 
subjected te 2 duty of 20 per cent. This we usu- 
ally procure from Scotland. The principal colors, 
such as white lead, the ochres, and the fine colors, 
are all charged with duty, and our oil alse. Of 
this I do not complain; for if practicable I could 
wish that New-Jersey or Kentucky or any other 
of our States, should furnish the canvass from the 
loom of their own industrious and enterprising 
citizens. And while the Green Mountains of 
Vermont are so well stored with the ochre we use, 
I shall never send my érders to Rochelle; and 
while the lead from the rich mines of Missouri 
centinues to be converted into such colors as are 
wanted in our business by the excellent manufac- 
tories of New-Jersey, New-Yerk, Pennsylvania, 
and other States, I am for protecting them; and 
so with all other branches of manufacture in our 
country. To the importance of our white Lead 
Manufacturing I think we are not fully sensible. 
It is but afew years since that this article was 
sold at from thirty to fifty per cent. higher, and 
the quality no way superior. And do not the 
thousands of buildings which beautify and adorn 
the city and the village wherever we travel threugh 
our country testify to the value of this branch of 
I say, unless a Protective 
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Duty, equal te 50 cents, or thereabouts, be con- | 
tinued, our business is at the mercy ef the Eng- | 
lish rivals in trade, for the simple reason ef the | 
extreme low price of labor in England. For in- | 
stance: I employ twenty men at an average of | 
$1 00 per day—which is the price that I have | 
paid for the last four years, amounting annually to | 
about $6,000—the product of their labor would | 
be about $30,000. Now my competitor in Bristol | 
or Birmingham would hire his twenty men for | 
about 25 cts per day, which, allowing 300 werk- 
ing days to the year would amount to $1,500— 
making a difference of $4,500 on the cost of his | 
$30,000 worth of stock; being 183 per cent.—to | 
which add the duties on the raw materials which | 
are saved him, and which I estimate at least to be | 
25 per cent. more, making a difference of 434 per | 
cent. Now suppose we are driven frem the mar- | 


ket, how long will our consumers be furnished with | 


these goods at low prices from him who monope- 
lizes the entire market? For instance a Flour | 
Merchant in your city, or a Miller in the country 
holds in hands vor can control the supply of flour 
for but a single month; will he not ask and abtain 
his own price? Most certainly. 





MECHANIC ARTS NOT ENUMERA- | 


TED. 


The Committee to whom was referred the subject | 
of Mechanic Arts not enumerated, viz., Car- | 
riages and Wagons, Manufactures of Tobac- 
co, Furniture, Drugs and Medicines, Paints | 
and Dyes, Musical Instruments, Gun Powder, | 
Gramte, Marble, and other Stone, Brick and 
Lime, and all other Manufactures not enume- 


rated, beg leave to 


Report : 


That the subject is so general, and involves so 
great a responsibility, they do not feel themselves 
able to fix a definite rate of duties, as a suitable 
protection: but from such information as they have 
been able to obtain from gentlemen highly compe- 
tent,they believe the recent bill reported to Congress 





by the Chairman of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, the Hon Mr. Saltonstall, meets the subject, 
and therefore yeur Committee recommend the gen- 
eral spirit of said Bill as the basis of a Tarirr of 
Protection. For the variety of articles which have 
come under their supervision, except as hereinafter 
enumerated, and desiring to avail themselves of 
the best authority to show the indispensible im- 
portance of a suitable protection to home labor, they 
beg leave to subjoin the views of the distinguished 
Dr. Franklin, as follows : 


“Foreign luxuries and needless manufactures | 
imported and used in a nation, increase the peo- | 


ple of the nations that furnish them, and diminish 
the people of the nation that uses them. Laws, 
therefore, that prevent such importations, and on 
the contrary promote the exportation of our manu- 
factures to be consumed in foreign countries, may 
be called (with respect to the people that make 
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Statement showing the capital invested, number 
of men employcd, and value of manufactured 
articles, from the census of the United States 
onthe 1st day of June, 1842, on the following 
articles: 


Articles. Cap. invest’d. Men em. Val. man. 
Carriages and wagons...... $5,551,632 21,994 $10,897,887 
Manufactured tobacco...... 3,437,191 8,384 5,819,568 
POTD 6000005600005 66006 6,989,971 18,003 17,555,405 
Drugs, medicines, paints,dyes 4,507,675 1,848 4,151,899 
Musical instruments......... 734,370 908 4,924 
Gunpowder........eese00++s | 875,875 496 1,077,288 
Granite, marble, brick, and 

lime, (manufactured)....-. seers 26,541 12,179,895 
Granite, marble, and ofber 

stone, (produced)...+..++++ 2,540,159 7,659  $,695,884 
Brick, stone and wood houses 6,989,971 18,003 7,555,405 
Manufactures not enumerated 25,019,726 ...... 34,785,353 

Total value of above manufactures..........+. $89,303,327 


Your Committee would recommend the follow- 
ing duties: 
On musical instruments 50 per cent, ad valorem. 
On cabinet furniture, 35 per cent, do. 
On gunpowder, 50 per cent, do. 
And on drugs and medicines, paints and dyes, a 
specific duty should be laid on some, and an ad 
valorem duty on others. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
JAMES BREWSTER, Chairman. 





Statistical table, showing the aggregate amount 
of Musical Instruments produced, number of 
men employed, and capital invested in the 
United States: 
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Maine,.....- eoeees $3,010 4 $2,001 
New Hamphire, ...- 26,750 47 14,050 
Massachusets,...+.. 340,085 246 243,760 
Rhode Island, seeoees 7 ,200 $ 6,075 
Connecticut, ...++-- 6,125 8 7,050 
Vermont, sccccccecse 2,290 6 1,750 
Total.eceseee $385,460 320 $274,686 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
New York, ...e0+ - $472,910 438 $408,775 
Pennsylvania, ..... 33,728 109 35,656 
, Re = $506,638 547 $444,431 
SouTHERN MIDDLE StTaTEs. 
Maryland,.... -... $16,400 15 $4,000 
Virginia,...... — 1,005 2 1,000 
North Carolina, ... 938 3 203 
Total... eoeeee $18,343 20 $5,203 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Georgia, .sccssees $e 2 cee 
Alabama,..-ccecses- 91 es eneece 
TN ick ncaa $29 Q 
WESTERN STATES. 
Kentucky,...... ~» $4,500 6 $5,000 
nadine? atietbe 8,454 1l 5,000 
[llinois,........ _ 500 2 56 
Totales coccece $13,454 49 $10,050 
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Statistical table, showing the aggregate amount 
of Carriages and Wagons manufactured, 
men employed, and capital invested in the 
United States: 


Statistical table, showing the aggregate amount 
of Furniture manufactured, number of men 
employed, and capital invested, in the Uni- 
ted States: 
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Maine,.....+-eee $174,310 779 $75,012 
New Hampshire,.. 232,240 450 114,762 
Massachusetts,.... 803,999 1,402 334,660 
Rhode Island...... 78,811 161 36,661 
Connecticut, ....-. 929,301 1,289 513,411 
Vermont,..e.+e+-- 162,097 437 101,570 





a 


Total ...0e+ --$2,380,758 4,518 $1,176,076 





Nortmern Mipp.ie States. 
‘New York,...... $2,364,461 4,710 $1,485,023 
New Jersey, ..-. 1,397,149 1,834 644,966 
Penosylvania, ... 1,207,252 2,783 560,681 





Total ...... +. $4,968,862 9,327 $2,690,670 
SouTHERN Mippte States. ; 

Delaware, ....-. $49,417 143 $25,150 

Maryland,...... 357 ,622 690 154,955 

Virginia,..eee- 647,815 1.592 311,625 

North Carolina, . 301,601 698 173,318 





Total ........ $1,356,455 3,123 $665,048 
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EasTERN STATES. 

RS ee $204,875 1,435 $668,558 
New Hampshire, . 105,227 233 59,984 


Massachusetts,...1,090,008 2,424 962,494 
Rhode Island,.... 121,131 195 83,300 
Connecticut,..... 253,675 786 342,770 
Vermont,....see8 83,275 190 49,850 





Total...... $1,858,791 5,263 $2,166,956 


NortTHtRN Mippce StarTEs. 
New York,.....-$1,971,776 3,660 $1,610,801 
New Jersey, .... 176,566 517 130,525 
Pennsylvania, ... 1,155,692 2,373 716,707 








Total...e-- $3,304,034 6,550 $2,458,042 


NoRTHERN MIDDLE STATEs. 
Delaware,...2... $16,300 130 $34,800 
Maryland,.....-. 305,360 834 339,336 
VEy concen se 289,391 675 143,320 
North Carelina,... 35,002 223 57,980 











=o $646,053 1,862 $575,436 





SouTHERN STATES. 
South Carolina,. $189,270 420 $132,690 


Georgia,.......- 249,065 461 93,820 
Alabama,...... 88,991 235 49,074 
Mississippi, .... 49,693 132 34,345 
Louisiana, ..... 23,350 51 15,730 
Tennessee,..... 219,897 518 80,878 





Total ........--$820,166 1,817 $406,587 


WESTERN STATES. 


Kentucky,...... $168,724 533 $79,378 
St ecwe cdéuns 701,228 1,490 290,540 
TE, .ciwcons 163,135 481 78,116 
Tilinois, .... +. 144,362 307 59,263 
Missouri, .....-- 97,112 201 45,074 
Arkansas, ...... 2,675 15 1,555 
Michigap, ....-. 20,075 59 13,150 
Florida, .ccs eee 11,000 15 5,900 
Wisconsin,...... 2,600 38 325 
LOWS, cocccecese 1,200 3 1,400 
Dist. of Columbia, 59,535 97 38,550 





Total, .eeeee 0+ $1,371,646 3,209 $615,251 











SouTHERN STATES. 
South Carolina,.. $28,155 241 $133,600 
Georgia,....-.--. 49,780 95 29,090 
Alabama,........ 41,671 53 18,430 
Mississippi,...... 34,450 41 28,610 
Louisiana,......- 2,300 129 576,050 
Tennessee,..see02 79,580 203 30,650 








BO wesce $235,936 762 $816,430 


WESTERN STATES. 


Kentucky,..++ee+ $273,350 453 $139,295 
Ss ts ain dade ecoe 761,146 1,928 534,317 
DE. sareucien 211,481 564 91,022 
Illinois, ......... 84,410 244 62,223 
Missoari, ....+.-- oes 3d a < 
Arkansas, sseeece 20,293 45 7,810 
Michigan, ....... 22,294 65 28,050 
po “Ee aeuiias 36 18,300 
Wisconsin, ...... 6,945 29 5,740 
iinneutis + «bee 4,600 12 1,350 
Dist. of Columbia, 125,872 190 85,00) 





Total.seoee $1,510,391 3,566 $973,107 
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Statistical table, showing the uggregate amount 
of Machinery manufactured in the United 
States: 
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EASTERN STATES. 
Maine,. CCC CR ome eee eeuaee $69,752 339 
New Hampshire, ......... 106,814 191 
Massachusetts,......- ecoe 926,975 913 
Rhode Island,...... ecceese 437.100 534 
Connecticut, ...see-eeceee 319,680 335 
Vermont, cccacecececcoes . 101,354 87 
$1,961,675 2,399 
NorTHERN Mippix Srares. 
New York, .......ee000 -. $2,895,517 3,631 
New Jersey,..ceesseeeess 755,050 932 
Pennsylvanin,.....+eeee-- 1,998,152 1,973 
$5,648,719 6,536 
SouTHERN MipDLE SrarTEs. 
Delaware,...cecsseseeees $314,500 299 
Maryland,......sece.see. 348,165 723 
Virginia, ..cccccccccscces 429,858 445 
North Carolina, ....e..-. 43,285 89 
$1,139,808 1,556 
SouTHERN STateEs. 
South Carolina, ...cceeesees $65,561 127 
Georgia, .cccescccoscccese 131,238 184 
Alabama,...sessccvcescees 131,825 96 
Mississippi,..eeesse+ sees 242,225 274 
LewieiE, voctasaccessence . 608 sank 
Tennessee, .scccecseescces 207,704 266 
$833,553 947 
Western States. 
Kentucky,....+...---.- soos $46,074 149 
OMG, cccccescccccccesece OF5,708 858 
cab cccécocee chebes 123,808 120 
Illinois, er weceseneee recess 37 ,720 71 
Missouri,.......cceccecees 190,412 191 
ASHERERE, c 0dr cevoes cows 14,065 51 
Michigan, ......seeeeeeee 47,000 67 
Pec corde ccosscssssee «S008 8 
Ween, concne scdee coce 716 6 
inc cnsinatatiilind inten eeee t - 
District of Columbia, eeeecs 60,300 42 
$1,400,826 1,563 
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Statistical table, showing the aggregate amount 
of manufactures of Drugs, Medicines, Paints 
and Dyes, men employed and capital invested 
in the United States. 
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EASTERN STATES. 

Cintas anaes $9,200 $700 12 3,280 
New Hampshire, 10,039 2,289 9 3,589 
Massachusetts,. 405,725 25,820 85 224,700 
Rhode Island....40,000 5,000 17 30,000 
Connecticut. ..-- 55,400 19,000 22 67,300 
Vermont,...----38,475 ...--- 32 25,950 





Total 558,839 52,809 177 3543819 
NorTHERN.MippLe States. 
New-York.... 877,216 431,467 677 1,267,835 
New Jersey..-127,400 43,000 706 140,800 
Pennsylvania,2,100,074 7,865 519 2,179,625 
Total 3,105,290 482,332 1266 3,588,260 

SouTHERN MIDDLE STATEs. 





Delaware,...-.----300 - 100 5 9,500 
Maryland...... - 80,100 100 52 85,100 
Virginia, ...-..- 66,633 25 36 £61,727 
North-Carolina,.-.8,635 116,750 73 152,275 





Total 155,718 116,975 166 308,602 
SouTHERN OR CoTTon-GRowING STATES. 








South Carolina ...4,100 evoe «6G 2,100 
Georgia,....---- 38,525 coos 28 35,885 
Alabama,....... 16,600 cose 4 16,000 
Mississippi, .... -.3,125 sooe 4 500 
Louisiana, ....-. 42,010 case = 10 6,000 
Tennessee,..-.-- - 3,337 1485 15 3,360 
Total 107,697 1485 67 63,845 
WesTERN StatTEs. 

Kentucky ....... 26,994 2000 25 16,630 
Gitwces cocces 101,880 200 70 126,335 
Indiana, ...-.--- 47,720 26 26 17,984 
Illinois, ..... . --19,001 5000 20 13,350 
Missouri ,..-.-.. 13,500 coon ‘8 7,000 
Arkadsas cocees -- -- 400 seee ee ecce 
Michigan, ...... -- 1,580 coor «6S 650 
Florida,........-.-200 waew> 8 500 
Wiscensin, ......- -- 250 sage oo eove 
lewa,...... om FS ERs, amin 
Dist.of Columbia, 10,500 pine 9,700 
Total 224,365 7,226 172 192,149 
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STATIS TIC AL TABLE Monday the aggregate amount of. inadighittotes of Saas on Candles 
in the United States. 
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TG ding iegtinnninniabnen 85, 455 213,898 3,023) 23 19,500 
New-Hampshire. ..--- ocweews 10,900 28,845 50,000 20 13,550} .....- Soap 5c 
Massachusetts .... .ccccesseee 12,560,400 1,257,465 2,162,710} 403) 873,956/T. Candles 12 
Rhode Island....2.seeeseeee-! 1,237,050! 157,250! 264,500 57! 252,628 |Sp.& wax 45c 
Caemadhtitins <p vacdnes neces 337,000] 440,790| 20,002] 39] 46,000 
WO . cgi woe Cte seeseeee 50,300 28,667 eocces FR 
Total.....-----+--++- e--| 14,281,105] 2,126,935] 2,500,235] 544] 1,205,634) $2,094,392 
NortTweRN Mippce States. . 
ie... chibeokoun «| 11,939,834) 4,029,783] 353,000! 489| 618,875 
New-Jersey...--- coes- sees 483,229} 372,546) = ...... 27| 38,400 
Pennsylvania.....eee¢--e0e+| 5,097,690! 2,316,843 5,002} 353) 294,442 
oo an dee aime 17,520,753) 6,729,172; 358,002} 869) 951,717} $1,844,637 
SoutHern Mippte Srares. 
TOTS cc occces cocceeesa 367,240 199,834) = . neue . 9 24,000 
Maryland.....+-------+------ 1,865,240 731,446 35,000 93 98,600 
Virginia...... piaemwesebod ee; 1,200,308) 463,525 837] 126 28,881 
North Carolina.........----- 1,612,025 148,546 335| 367 4,754 
Total .ccc cccccccccccces 5,045,613| 1,503,351 36,172| 5951 156,235 $448,939 
Cotton GRowING STATEs. 
South Carolina.........-.-.-- 586,327 8 | ee 168 300 F 
GeOesia coccce coos scccce cove 764,528; 111,066 75| 2,633 27,226 ¢ 
pe a oer eee 219,024 23,047 621 Q 3,500 Soap 5e 5 
Mississippi .......- SPeaetoce 312,084 31,957 97 ool | - eddies T. Candles 12 Bi 
Louisiana... .........-------| 2,202,200) 3,500,030 40,000 75| 115,500|Sp.& wax 45c : 
DUINENO 00.0 000-0000 cccess o0 594,289 GEseel = cw éucs 2 6,000 am 
Total ce cccccecccecesce-| 4,678,452] 3,799,499 40,793] 2,880] 152,426 $708 ¢ 
WesTERN STATES. ® 
easy viian 225 ci picic snceee 2,282,426, 563,635 315} 516 28,765 
Ee i ate Seite ain cal 3,603,036) 2,318,456 151} 105} 186,780 
RS codh's wee cose bmhe me 1,135,560 228,938 111 30 13,039 
NS Sale. an oaveeak ane on 519,673 117,698 42 95 17,345 
he os in wi in he ene wih 138,000} 243,000 iein 15 16,700 
SE chidés cadses <<'ahes 4 142,775 16,541 632 32 200 
DOAGOM... «isc cacccsdc wens as 78,100 97,975 ence 6 6,000 
cen div cdligiak) ene oe 10,887 2,812 168 ie.  deecan 
PEN «555s 4 meee cewe pe 64,317 12,909 48 5 3,432 
EE avenke a0 adams eae 9,740 4,436 282 1 aticaae 
District of Columbia. ehh. marae 310,060 189,150 eaiet 18 19,000 
saa eee ae nia §,294, 574| 3,755, 550 21,7491 743 eel eer $866,181 
Statistical Table shueine the aggregate eerery i SOUTHERN itunes Sian. 
of PowDER MILLs, PouxDs oF Ges P ares DES | Numberof PoundsofGun Men Capital 
made, number of men employed, capital in- | Powder Mills. powdermade. employed. invested 
vested in the United States. | Delaware......27 2,100,000. 145 220,000 
EastTERN STATES. || Maryland...... 5 669,125. 47 46,000 
plement Fommnetde> Men. ,Cabiit| Vieginin...-..010 9850-1 805 
Maine ........ 1 150,000. 3. -« $7,500 4 NorthCarlina. 1 200 4. 30 
N. Hampshire. 7 185,000 = 11 58,000 || Total....... 43 2,772,175 203 266,835 . 
Massachusetts.14 2,315,215 69 255,000) 5 
Nt,’ -canian ee ‘os’ <eédenmn | SOUTHERN SraTEs. # 
Connecticut... 8 662,500 26 77,000 | Tennessee. ....10 10,334 11 1,890 2 
Vermont.....- ah.’ abiaiettan tein ee Jencbin't ees S + ; 
Total BO 3,312,715 109 397,500 | eh agt : 
—— a arate fe Kentucky...... 11 282,500 58 42,000 j 
Nortaern Mippte Srares. CREP. weses as. 8 222,500 13 18,000 
New-York..... 8 1.185.000 11 81,500 | Indiana ....... D..3 -eaeeele DS ee ae ; 
SS at CE Pe ik. =) tale + Missouri ...... 1 7 500 2 1,050 
Pennsylvania ..30 1,184,225 58 66,800 , Arkansas...... 1 400 aS 700 
a Ca 39 2,369,225 99 148,300 Total ...... 16 251,900 74 61,750 ' 
4 
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ic? On the preceding page we have concluded the Re- 
ports, Statistics, &c.,(as far as published by the Central 
Committee,) and we here insert the Appendix of the Com- 


mittee. Several valuable Reports (Agriculture, Flax, &c.) |; 


were not in the hands of the Committee in time for their 
appearance in their proper places. Should they come into 
our hands, we sball publish them, with the conclusiou of the 
Appendix, in our next. 


APPENDIX. 


Several important statistical tables, in illustra- 
tion of the subjects reported upon, and of the con- 
clusions of the several Committes not having been 
embraced by the reports, together with other mat- 
ter not introduced in the record of proceedings, ow- 
ing to the limited session of the Convention, are 
here appended, with the view to give as much gen- 
eral interest to this volume as its character and ob- 
jects would seem todemand. The presentation 
of facts is necessary to the formation of right opin- 
ions on the truly matienal interests advocated by the 
friends of American Industry; and should the par- 
ticulars here added contribute to this end, the de- 
sign of the Cemmittee will have been accom- 
plished. 

The admirable remarks of the President on tak- 
ing the chair had been intended for this paper, but 
not having time to correct them from the notes ta- 
ken during the session, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to omit them. They will, however, ba 
published in another place, tegether with many 
other valuable papers emanating from the Conven- 
tion, which we are unable to.inser'’. 

Frax.—This important agricultural interest, on 
which it was expected we should be able to pre- 
sent a repert, has not been omitted by inattention. 
Time alone delayed the acquisition of facts until 
the completion of this volnme, to which may be 
added the accidental absence ef an individual pro- 
posing to communicate them. We are persuaded 
that this is to be, as it should, a primary article of 
growth and manufacture in our country; and the 
attention of legislators, as well as uf agricultural- 
ists, eannot be too pointedly directed to it. Par- 
ticulars will hereafter be presented on this, and al- 


so other subjects worthy of immediate considera- 
tion. 





GYPSUN. 


The annexed letter was received after the ad- 
journment of the National Home Industry Con- 
vention : 

Gentlemen: I would cail your attention te a 
product of Western New-York in the encourage- 
ment of which both Agriculture and Navigation are 
interested. I allude to our Gypsum or Plaster of 
Paris, which abounds in Western New-York. For 
allthe purposes of a fertilizer or stimulant of veg- 
etation it is fully equal if not superior to the Nova 
Scotia Gypsum ; as a cement it is better, as ex- 
periments have demonstrated. Western New- 
York could supply the Continent as well as Nova 
Scotia. We want, however, a specific protective 
duty of not less than $1 50 per ton. With that, 
vast beds now untouched would be worked, and 
an immense trade spring up, augmenting the tolls 
on our Canals, and reducing the prices by com- 


petition and bringing much wealth into the State. 
Now, the Nova Scotia Plaster meets us at Albany, 
and in the State of Pennsylvania, and drives us 
from the market. 

The trade in Plaster from Neva Scotia to the 
United States is almest wholly in British bottoms, 
at least in the proportion of 9 to 1, as you will per- 
eeive by a reference to the Treausrer’s Report on 
Commerce and Navigation. I have no Report 
later than 1836. That year I find the import of 
Plaster was about 60,000 tons, valued at $122,000 
and the value of that imported in our bottoms only 
about $6000. 

It is now admitted free of duty, and American 
vessels almost excluded from its transportation. 
If the foreign article was excluded, New-York 
Plaster would descend our Canals, be placed in de- 
posite at Albany or New-York, and thence dis- 
tributed in our own coasting vessels along the sea- 
board. Now, as I understand the course of the 
trade, the British coasters bring Plaster from Nova 
Scotia to our sea ports—Bosten, New-York, Balti- 
more, &c., then take cargoes for the West Indies, 
and return with the products of those Islands to 
perform the circle again. Break up that part of 
the voyage between Nova Scotia and the United 
States by excluding their Plaster, and that part of 
it between the United States and the West Indies 
now performed by British vessels would be per- 
formed by American. Your careful consideration 
of this subject tx all its bearings, is imvited—to- 
gether with other matters now before the Home 
League. The amount of Plaster from our own 
quarries now annually mixed aud consumed cannot 
be less than 40,000 tons. 

It is found also in Ohio. and in great abundance 
in Michigan on the Grand River. 

ian at inde yORAMUEL J. ‘BAYARD. 

P.S. I find that in 1836, a small quantity of 
Plaster was imported from Europe—probably not 
over 300 tons. This must, I presume, have been 
the white or alabaster species, used for casting 
busts and other purposes in the fine arts. Now 
Plaster of the alabaster species, of beautiful white- 
ness and purity, is found abundantly in Ohio, in 
Sandusky County. I have visited the beds. Its 
value is not appreciated there, but it is ground up 
‘and used for manure. 


Gen. JAMES TALLMADGE, } 
T. B. WAKEMAN, Esq. 


a 


| CANVASS. 


The following statements made on this subject 
| before the Committee of Congress by J. W. Olson 
|of this city, embrace the principal facts which 

would have been presented to the Convention by a 
| Committee raised on the same subject: 


For the last eight or ten years it has been the 
| practice of the merchants trading to Europe to get 
| the sails of their vossels made in the foreign ports ; 
they thus save the duties on the canvass and the dif- 
ference between the foreign and home labor, and 
deprive the American sailmaker of the labor; the 
| sails are finished, but pay no duty. It gives the 
foreign sailmeker a preference of 20 per cent over 
'the American. The greatest complaint is with ves- 
| sels trading to Great Britain; some, also, as to 
those trading to Russia. All the packets get their 
| sails in that way, particularly those sailing to Eng- 
| land and France. Itis calculated that one-seventh 
| of all the marine of New York get their sails in 


Seneca Fauus. N. Y. 
April 2d, 1842. 
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that way. This includes coasting trade and all.— 
This circumstance first excited particular attention 
about six or seven years ago, when a petition of 
about 2.000 sailmakers was sent to Congress, in 
1837, and referred to this Committee. Cordage, 
chains and anchors are procured in thc same way. 
The practice is for the owners of vessels to have 
their sails patched up, and no more done with them 
than is necessary ta take the vesseis to Europe.— 
Witness knows this to be the fact. . There are | 
about 50 master sailmakers in New York, and | 
300 journeymen, most of them with families; there 
is also a large number of apprentices. English and 
Holland duck are generally used. There are only | 
two manufactories of flax duck in this country— 
one at Paterson and one at Scaghticoke. The sail- 
makers ask for a duty on sails, or the duty on can- 
vass to be taken off. Fora ship of 1,000 tons, it 
takes from 100 to 120 bolts of canvass for a suit of | 
sails; the cost here is sixteen dollars a bolt for) 
canvass No.1. The cost here of making a suit of | 
sails would be about two hundred and fifty dollars ; | 
the labor in England is about thirty per cent cheap- | 
er. The best canvass made hére is for the navy, 
and is better than the English. Journeymen sail-| 
makers in New York get about two dollars a day; 
it is not quite se much further east. The Ameri | 
can canvass refused by the Navy Commissioners | 
bring about a dellar more a belt (40 yards) tha 
the English. 


Statement showing the cost of a suit of sails, of the 











best English duck, for a ship of 700 tons, at the 


port of New York. 


Required 100 bolts of duck, of 40 yards 
each, at $14 50 per bolt, price of light 


and heavy averaged,.........-.-+. $1,490 00) 


Cost of materials for working up, inclu- 
ding bolt-rope, twine, &c., at $3 per | 
300 00) 


bolt, eeeeeeree eee see eeeenwee sear e« 
Cost of lobor working, at $3.50 per bolt, 350 00 
$2,100 00 | 


Statement showing the cost of a suit af sails, of the 
best English duck, for a ship of 700 tons, at the 
port of Liverpool. 

Required 100 bolts ef duck, which cost 
in a foreign port $11,...+++-------- $1,100 00 

Cost of working up, including labor, 
bolt-rope, twine, &c. for 4,000 yards, 
at 10 cents peryard,seseesseseee-- 400 00 

$1,500 00 

Statement showing the quantity ef materials requir- 
ed for a suit of sails for a ship of 780 tons, 
the duties levied thereon by the tariff of 1841. 

Required 100 bolts of duck, which cost 

in a foreign port $11 per bolt, is 
$1,100, duty 20 per cent ad valerem, $220 00 
1,250 Ibs. bolt-rope, (tarred,) 4 cents 


b eeneeee eeee eB eee eweweaeeaeee se 50 00 
600 Ibs. bolt-rope, (white,) 5 cents per 
lb eeeeeteseeeoeerteeeeseeeeeeeteeeeten 30 00 
100 lbs. twine, at 5 cents per lb..-... 5 00 
Cost of iron work, $20—20 per cent ad 
VERTU, cccces seosee et eantee aece 4 60 
$309 00 


100 bolts of duck, at $11 per bolt,..... $1,100 00 


i] 





100 lbs. of bolt twine, at 25 cents per lb. 25 00 


FUOE WEE; GRO, ccoe codctaecee tacest 20 00 
$1,280 50 

1,500 00 

Cost of labor in Liverpool,....+...... $219 50 


Cost in New York,......-.e0.------ $2,100 00 
Cost in Liverpool, ..........----+e0+ 1,500 00 


$600 00 





HEMP AND CORDAGE. 


The subject of Cordage and Hemp not having 
received from the Convention that attention which 
their importance demands, owing to the short pe- 
riod of its session, we give some statistical partic- 
ulars respecting them. These are particularly ne- 

| cessary, as no branch of business needs the pro- 
| tection of our Government more, both for its own 
cog and independence, as applied to the right 
/arm of our national defence—the Navy—and as a 





branch ef home industry. Congress’ cannot, there- 
fore, fail to see the interests of the country in pre- 
| moting the preduction and manufacture of these 
| useful articles. 

It must be obvious, that in case of any interrup- 
| tion of foreign trade inthis article, arising from a 
_state of, war, our navy must be supplied by our- 
| selves, or be deficient in equipments. With the 
| large naval force of an enemy upon the Atlantic, 
watching every opportunity to prevent the impor- 
| tation of cordage, evenin neutral bottoms, our fleets 
| would be unable te meet them, unless we have a 
| home supply of this important and essential instru- 
_ment in naval warfare. 

The repewalks already established by Govern- 

| ment, and the attention which has been called to 
| water-rotted herap, show clearly that the impor- 
| tance of this subject has not been overlooked in 
| oar national councils. 
Mr. Madison states that ‘‘a general rule for 
the graduation of duties upon articles of foreign 
| growth or manufacture, is that which will place 
our own in fair competition with those of other 
countries, and the inducements to advance even a 
step beyond this point, are controlling in regard to 
those articles which are of primary necessity in 
time of war.”’ 

The act of 1824 imposed a duty of four cents a 
pound on tarred cables and cordage, and five cents 
a pound on untarred cordage and yarn. The duty 
on foreign hemp, by the same act, is fixed at 


thirty-five dollars a ton. 

From accurate calculations upon importing cor- 
dage and hemp under duty, as it has been since 
January 1, 1842, taking the prices abroad as they 
ranged at St. Petersburgh during the last shipping 
season, it will be seen that tarred cordage would 
now pay a duty of only two cents to two cents and 
one tenth, instead of four cents per pound, as was 





1,250 lbs. of bolt-rope, at 7 cents per Ib. 87 50 
600 Ibs. of bolt-rope, (white,) at 8 cents 
per lb emeceereesereeeesseeeeesee 48 00 





the former duty ; and untarred cordage would now 
pay two and a half cents to two cents and six 


rant 
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tenths, instead of five cents, the former duty. . This 
variation is caused by the variation of the cost 
abroad of the different qualities. Bale ropeis in- 
cluded as untarred cordage. 

The reduction on cordage by the operation of 
the present tariff law is therefore two cents on 
tarred and two and and a half cents on untarred ; 
that is, the duty has been reduced one-half, while 
the reduction on hemp is but eight dollars per ton 
of 2,240 pounds, or about one-third of a cent per 
pound ; the original duty en hemp having been so 
little above the minimum of twenty per cent. 


The first quality of cordage and best clean hemp 
can be put on shipboard in St. Petersburg at the 
same cost per pound, and the freight on the for- 
mer being but one-half as much as on the lat- 


ter, it is obvious that, so long as the present tariff | 


. continues, our masufaeturers cannot pursue the 
bnsiness of making cordage. 


The prices of cordage and hemp, as above men- || 


tioned, being the same at St. Petersburgh, it will be 
seen that the increased weight ef the cordage, by 
the use of tar, pays all the labor. The yarns are 


all spu:. by serfs in the interior, who are not more |, 


than half fed or clothed, as they work for eight 
copecks (equal to sixteen cents) per day. 


If the present manufacturers are to be compelled | 
to relinquish the business what is to become of || 


the market for the ninety-five thousand tons of do- 


mestic hemp and flax, eighty-six thousand of || 


which are raised in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, ¥entucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, the District and |) 


Territories ? For, of course, no duty which can 
be laid upon the raw material will protect the ag- 
riculturists, any more than the manufacturer, 


without an adequate duty upon cordage; for, in || 


such event, the importations would be introduced 
already manufactured, and leave no demand for 
the raw material. 


We require a duty of two cents per pound more 
upon cordage thas the duty upon hemp. With- 
out it, eur works cannot continue. 


The frieght upon cordage is only one-half of that 
upon hemp. This is a gain to the foreign .manu- 
facturer ; and when to this is added the difference 
between the labor of the two countries, and the 
fact, that the first quality of cordage and best clean 


hemp can be put on shipboard in St. Petersburg at |, 


the same cost per pound, the statement as to the 
degree of protection requisite must be seen to be 
correct. 


A specific duty alone will answer the purpose || 


desired, and that, whatever mode may be devised 


for the use of an ad valorem duty, it will fail to at- |) 


tain its object. 


The shipping charges, export duty, &c., upon 
hemp are 13 per cent., while upon cordage the 
shipping charges are but 24 per cent.—the price 
being always for the article free on board, and no 
export duty nor charges of any kind accruing, ex- 
cepting merehants’ commission, 24 per cent.— 
This causes the ton of first quality cordage to cost 
on board an American vessel, ready for sea, at 
Cronstadt, eight dollars Jess than the ton of the 
hemp from which it is made, and cost to import 
here $13 per ton less. 


The freight of one ton cordage is; by the Rus- 
sian tables, one-quarter less than the freight of 
one ton ef hemp, and at this difference is more 


| profitable for the ship: the other charges are per 
centage charges upon the cost. 
Clean Hemp, at rubles 100 per bgt. 
Shipping charges 13 
113 cost on board per ton, 
723 20 


Per bgt. rubles 


rubles eesvece 





| 
| 
| 


| Actual eost, without being landed from 
} 


| 


| 


} 


j 
| 
j 








Freight 


$166 33 


3 32 
2 50 
15 00 
33 20 
1 00 


Rubles 23c 
Insurance, 2 per cent eoeees 


| Interest, 90 days, 14 per cent 
Duty at 20 per cont..ce. se ceceee pie 
Sound dues 


vessel, per ton, cash, on arrival, $221 35 
638 coils Ist quality cordage, cost on 
board, silver rubles.......-.ee0- 14,342 37 
Cash cost, landed in Boston........ $14,992 14 
Cost of Clean Hemp. Sie 
100 tons, or 6,300 poods, at 110 ru- 


bles per bergt., paper rubles..... 


69,300 00 
Export charges, 11 rubles per bergt.. 


6,930 00 


At 23 CONUS ce cccececse $17,532 90 


Cash cost, landed in Boston, or 
10 1-10 cents per lb wee eters ee 
Cost of Bale Rope. 
1 ton, or 63 poods, at 8 rubles per 
pood, paper rubles....sececcesees 


$22,959 


504 00 


At 23 cents.cccscccscce $115 92 
Cash cost, landed in Boston, or 
6, 6-10 cents per Ib..... seoesees $149 58 
Copy of invoice of 100 winché: hemp yarns, im- 
ported by Josiah Bradlee, in the ship Rome, 
from St. Petersburg. 
100 winches lst quality 
hemp yarns, poods l,- 
463,17 at 104 
Matting 10 co. per pood. 146 84 
15,565 30 
Charges 42 70 
Rubles.... 15,608 00 
Cash cust on arrival, 11 cents per lb. 


Annual Consumption of Russian Duck. 

40,000 pieces of heavy sail cloth. 

30,000 pieces of heavy ravens. 

10,000 pieces of light ravens. 

The substitution of cotton duck would consume 
not less than 2.700,000 pounds of cotton, or about 
6,750 bales of 400 pounds each. 

Assuming the tar used in Massachusetts in this 
mannfacture to be one-third ef the whele used in 


| the United States, (6,500 barrels) gives 19,500 


barrels used in the United States. 

Cotton is used to a considerable extent in small 
lines, and is fast increasing, as all our fishing lines 
have, within a few years, been made from cotton. 
There are row large quantities of fishing lines im- 
ported from England under the reduced duty. 

Cotton duck is now manufactured to a consider- 
able extent. 





A home supply of cordage is of great impor- 
tance in a national point of view. 
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The American Laborer. 








The importation of hemp employs more vessels 
than the importatien of cordage. 

The buildings and machinery cannot be cenvert- 
ed to other purposes, and weuld be almost.a total 
loss. 

Our works once destroyed, Russian cordage 
would advance in Russia. 

Under the late duty, foreign cordage came in 
competition with ours, considerable quantities 
have been imported and consumed in this countty. 

American laber cannot be reduced so low as the 





Russian serf, which is about fifteen cents per @ay. 
Southerr tar is used, between 15 and 20 thou | 
sand barrels. 
Russia bale rope, under a duty of 20 per eent.,, 
will take the place of western, of which not less. 
thar 10,000 tons are used. 
The manufacturers 5 ad divided 44 per cent., 
on an average, for the past years. | 


Cost of Hemp and Cordage, from Russia, un- 
der a duty of 20 per ceut. 
Clean hemp, 10 1-10 cents per pound. 
Outshet hemp, 93-10 cents per pound. 
Tarred cordage, 9 6-10 cents per pound. 
Yarns, untarred, 11 cents per pound. 
Bale rope, 6 6-10 cents per pound. 


Grass Hemp, under the name of Manilla,Sisal 
and Jute.—These we think should be free; espe-| 
cially Manilla ; but in case a duty must be imposed, | 
it should be comparatively small, as the Manilla is 
unlike any hemp raised in this country, and is al- 
most exclusively used for eur shipping. We think 
there should be a debenture on this article export- 
ed ina manufactured state. There is not the least | 
difficulty in distinguishing this article, either in a’ 
raw or manufactured state, from other flax or 
hemp. It is never tarred when made into cor- 
dage, consequently the manufaetured article is no, 
heavier than the raw material. Great Britain ad-| 
mits all hemp free of duty; and without a draw- 
back. we cannot cempete with them in the West 
India and South American markets. The quantity 
impo: ted has very much increased for a few years, 
employs much shipping, and is increasing in im- 
portance for consumption and export very fast. 

Russian Hemp.—Forty dollars per ton is too 
high ; we shall be sorry to see it more than thirty 
dollars ; and if a debenture ceuld be allowed, we 
could occasionally avail ourselves of it, and ship 
our surplus to foreign markets. Of Russian cor- 
dage there has been an average of 1,000 tons an- 
nually imported for the last ten years, the duty of 
four cents per pound notwithstandiug. 


Statistical Table, showing the aggregate number 
of Rope Walks, Value of Produce. number of 
Men Employed, and Capital Invested in the 
United States : 

















Cordage. 
: Valueof No.Men’em- Capital 
Nate Produce. ae > aus Invested. : ; 
EAsTERN STATEs. 

Maine, ......4 $32,660 34 $23,000 
N. Hampshire, 15,000 10 6,000 
Mass. ......51 852,200 672 555,000 
Rhede Island, 9 49,700 45 28,300 
Connecticut. 16 150,775 107 85,700 
Vermont, «+2 4,000 9 3,200 
Total 83 $1,104,335 877 701,800 | 





NorTHERN Mippte Srartes. 





reaye. 
No. Rope Valueof No. ‘ 
Walks. Produce. ployed. 
New-York... . 46 792,910 597 
New-Jersey.. 8 93,075 60 


Pennsylvania 39 274,120 272 





Total 93 $1,160,105 929 
SowrnHern Mrippce Srates. 


Delaware.....1 2,500 7 
Maryland ...13 141,050 198 
Virginia..... 9 37 ,320 60 





Total 22 $180,870 265 


SouTHERNS Srartes. 
Tennessee.. .28 132,630 258 


WESTERN STATES. 





Kentucky...111 1,292,276 1,888 1, 
Gite us... A 89,750 66 
Indiana .... 5 5,850 11 
Missouri ... 21 98,490 139 
Dist. of Col. 3 14,000 31 
TotallG1 1,500,366 2,135 1, 
rr 


Capital 
Invested. 


242,180 
37,305 
136,070 





415,555 


1,000 
70,550 
32,753 





104,303 
84,230 


023,130 
37,675 
2,270 
71,589 
24,925 





159,589 


Statistical Table, showing the aggregate number of PRINT- 


ING Orrices, BinpERIES, DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 


EEKLY 


NEwWspPaPeRS, SEMI AND TRrI-WEEKLY, PERIODICALS, 
MEN EMPLOYED, AND CAPITAL INVESTED in the United 

















States :-— 
EASTERN STATES, 
BPS ast al eae 
- tS e Y 
eft es sige 3 
53 52 w25 8 ¥ 
Bartle ess & > 
S 2s 2S Bee A ee =} 
= @s & Saece'® « a 
s wn & = 52 & 
= S & = 4 MN - = 3 
q ‘= ot ~o = 
= 6 c S ss to a 
° * 4 =s6 9 G7] 
$ =8 s st2 6 ° 
: Zz Zz Ze tA 
Maine, ....... --» 34 14 3 380 8S 5 19% $68,200 
New ‘Hampshire, 36 22 27 6 256 110,850 
Massachusetts,...104 72 10 67 14 14 922 416,200 
Rhode Island,...16 8 2 10 4 2 122 935,700 
Connecticut,..... 36 17 2 2 4 I 368 217,075 
Vermont, ........ 2 14 2 6 2 8 156 194,200 
Total, 255 147 19 187 27 41 2020 1,042,225 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
New York,...... $21 107 34 198 13 57 $231 1,876,540 
New Jersey,..... 40 20 4 31 1 4 198 104,90 
Pennsylvania, ....224 46 12 165 10 421709 681,740 
Total, 585 173 50 394 24 103 5138 2,663,180 
SouTHERN MIDDLE STATEs. . 
Delaware,........ 2 3. Bs, 2:0 11,450 
Maryland,........ 48 15 7 23 7 7 316 ~~ 159,100 
Virginia, ......... 50 13 4 35 12 5 310 168,850 
N. Carolina, .....- 2% 4 2% 1 2 108 400 
7 Total, 130 34 11 92 2 16 822 394,800 
: SouTHERN STATES. 
8. Carolina, ...... 1 12 2 4 164 = 181,300 
Be devse cave 24 5 5 2 5 6 157 = 184,400 
Alabama, ........ 2is 24 1 105 98,100 
ae 2 1-2 2 94 83,510 
Louisiana, ........ 35 65 11 21 2 S 392 193,700 
ennessee, ....+-- 41 5 2 3 6 10 I91 112,500 
Total, 166 24 26 147 17 231103 753,510 
WESTERN STATES. 
Kentucky,........ 34 S is 86,325 
Eiiisasasecccas ce 159 41 9 107 7 201175 446,720 
Indiana, .........- 69 6 69 4 $8 211 58,505 
Iilinois,........... 45 5 3 3 2 9 1% 71,300 
i bite wes eeee 6 2 5 143 —s-79,350 
Arkansas,........+ 9 1 6 8 37 13,100 
Michigan, ........ 3 26 1 119 62,900 
Florida, .......... 10 1 10 89 35,200 
Wiskonsan, ....... 6 6 24 10,300 
TOWA,s + seeeeseeess 4 4 15 5,700 
Dist. of Columbia, 12 10 $ 5 6 3 276 150,700 
Total, 416 69 32 S21 34 44 2440 1,020,100 


eRe bese. 


«es 


~ 


